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Coast  Guard  curbs 
anti-drug  patrols 


While  the  National  Narcotics 
Border  Interdiction  System 
(NNBIS),  under  the  direction  of 
Vice  President  Bush,  gears  up  for 
Operation  Hat  Trick  II,  a massive 
effort  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  co- 
caine, marijuana  and  other  drugs 
from  Colombia  and  three  Carib- 
bean countries,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  has  suspended  much  of  its 
routine  anti-drug  patrolling  as 
part  of  a budget-reduction  plan. 

According  to  Coast  Guard 
spokesman  Werner  Seims,  Hat 
Trick  II  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
patrol  cutbacks.  ‘‘The  Coast 
Guard  is  cutting  back  is  in  an  at- 
tempt to  save  some  money,” 
Seims  said.  ‘‘It  certainly  won’t  af- 
fect Hat  Trick  II.” 

Under  orders  from  the  Coast 
Guard  commandant,  Adm.  James 
Gracey,  the  Coast  Guard  will  be 
suspending  anti-drug  patrols  in 
areas  where  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  there  is  any  drug  traffick- 
ing action. 

The  cutback  in  services  is  in 
response  to  a Senate-approved 
reduction  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
budget  to  under  $2.3  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  began  October 
1. 

According  to  Rep.  Silvio  O. 
Conte,  (R-Mass.),  a member  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  Transpor- 
tation  Department  budget. 
House  conferees  will  be  working 
to  restore  the  Coast  Guard's 
budget  to  the  $2.5  billion  ap- 


proved by  the  House  and  recom- 
mended by  President  Reagan. 

Also  at  Conte’s  urging,  the 
House  gave  the  Coast  Guard  an 
unanticipated  $100  million  as 
part  of  a 1986  defense  spending 
bill. 

‘‘The  bottom  line  is  if  it  costs  a 
dollar,  don’t  do  it  unless  you  have 
to,”  said  Capt.  James  Greene,  the 
Coast  Guard’s  chief  of  public  af- 
fairs. According  to  Greene  and 
Coast  Guard  spokesmen  in 
Miami,  Boston  and  Astoria,  Ore., 
the  cuts  will  mean  reducing 
patrols  of  fisheries,  stopping 
routine  maintainence,  slowing 
down  training,  reduced  recruiting 
and  awarding  no  new  contracts. 

According  to  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Norman  Whitehurst,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  no  longer  con- 
duct random  searches  for  boats 
loaded  with  contraband. 

However,  the  Coast  Guard  will 
play  a part  in  Hat  Trick  II  along 
with  the  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marines,  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  (DEA)  and 
U.S.  Customs  Service. 

The  operation  is  expected  to 
last  up  to  three  months  and  will 
be  carried  out  with  the  direct 
cooperation  of  Colombia, 
Panama,  Belize  and  Jamaica. 
“It’s  harvest  time.  It’s  total  inter- 
diction of  the  area,”  said  one  Pen- 
tagon source. 

The  operation's  focus  is  on  the 
narrow  sea  lanes  between  Cuba 
Continued  on  Page  12 


DEA  radio  frequencies 
found  in  Florida  raid 


President  Reagan  has  been 
urged  to  take  tough  measures 
to  beef  up  national  security, 
following  the  discovery  that 
drug  smugglers  may  have 
been  able  to  compile  a list  of 
more  than  1,000  radio  frequen- 
cies used  by  the  President,  the 
military  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

Rep.  Glenn  English 
(D-Okla.)  and  Sen.  Dennis 
DeConcini  (D-Ariz.)  wrote  to 
the  President  and  asked  for  a 
determination  as  to  whether 
national  security  was 
threatened  by  the  62-page  list 
found  during  a raid  on  a Fort 
Lauderdale  warehouse. 

According  to  the  lawmakers 
and  sheriff's  officers  who  made 
the  discovery,  the  list  included 
channels  used  by  the  Secret 
Service  to  communicate  with 
yVir  Force  One  and  the 
Presidential  limousine. 

“The  agency  is  very  much 
aware  that  anyone,  at  any 


time,  can  be  monitoring  our 
radio  frequencies  in  the  clear 
mode,  including  criminals  and 
ham  radio  operators,”  said 
Jane  Vezeris,  a Secret  Service 
spokesman. 

A spokesman  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration 
said  authorities  in  south 
Florida  have  electronic  means 
of  providing  voice  privacy. 
Agents  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  begin  using  the 
equipment  in  January,  he  said. 

In  their  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Sen.  DeConcini  and  Rep. 
English  said  that  a com- 
promise in  communications 
could  have  disastrous  results 
in  the  war  against  drug  smug- 
gling. They  called  on  President 
Reagan  to  direct  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Drug 
Enforc  ament  Policy  Board  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

The  policy  board  is  a new 
multiagency  coordinating 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Auto-motive  s: 

New  law  targets  chop  shops 


By  Jennifer  Nlslow 

With  the  recovery  rate  for 
stolen  autos  plummeting  from  98 
percent  during  the  late  60 ’s  to 
just  over  50  percent  in  the  past 
few  years,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials are  hopeful  that  Federal 
laws  passed  last  year  will  give 
them  an  added  edge  when  it 
comes  to  driving  ‘‘chop  shops” 
out  of  business  and  making  the 
task  of  retrieving  stolen  cars 
easier. 

The  legislation  will  require 
automobile  manufacturers  to 
stamp  Vehicle  Identification 
Numbers  (VINs)  on  various  com- 
ponents of  those  cars  most  likely 
to  be  stolen  and  chopped  for 
resale. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  experts 
say,  the  motivation  for  car  thefts 
has  shifted  gears  from  joy-riding 
by  teenagers  to  big-money  ‘‘chop 
shop”  operations  with  ties  to 
organized  crime. 

Although  estimates  vary 
among  the  law  enforcement  and 
insurance  communities  as  to  how 
big  a dent  the  laws  will  make  in 
the  auto-theft  problem,  the  new 
regulations  are  expected  to  make 
the  job  of  car  cutters  and  VIN 
tamperers  much  more  difficult. 

The  law,  which  is  divided  into 
three  separate  titles,  was  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Timothy  E.  Wirth 
(D-Colo.),  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee  on  telecommunica- 
tions, consumer  protection  and 
finance.  Among  the  law’s  provi- 
sions are  a ban  on  the  import  and 
export  of  stolen  vehicles  or  those 
with  a missing  or  false  identifica- 
tion number,  criminal  penalties 
for  the  removal  or  falsification  of 
a vehicle’s  identification  number 
or  a component’s  number  and  new 
authority  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  require  that 
the  major  components  of  those 
cars  deemed  a ‘‘high  theft”  risk  be 
stamped  with  the  VIN. 

The  list  of  the  65  car  models 
most  likely  to  be  stolen  was  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  National 
Auto  Theft  Bureau  (NATB)  along 
with  other  organizations. 
Although  the  numbered  parts  re- 
quirement could  apply  to  all  those 
cars  when  the  1987  models  come 
out  next  fall,  the  law  says  that  no 
manufacturer  may  have  more 
than  14  models  on  the  list.  The 
top  ten  targets  of  auto  thieves  are 
the  Buick  Riviera,  Toyota  Celica 
Supra,  Cadillac  Eldorado, 
Chevrolet  Corvette,  Pontiac 
Firebird,  Mazda  RX*7,  Chevrolet 
Camaro,  Porsche  911,  Pontiac 
Grand  Prix  and  Oldsmobile 
Toronado. 

According  to  Jerry  Riley,  a 
vehicle  security  expert  for 
General  Motors,  ‘‘We've  been 
deeply  involved  in  this  whole 
legislative  process.  We  will  be 


marking  16  car  lines  effective 
with  the  1987  model  year.” 
Traditionally,  GM  has  stamped 
both  the  engine  and  the  transmis- 
sion with  a variation  of  the  ID 
number.  The  remainder  of  the 
parts,  basically  sheet  metal  com- 
ponents, will  be  marked  with  a 
label  containing  the  full  VIN  and 
tamper-resistant  features  making 
the  numbers  inscribed  almost  im- 
possible to  change. 

‘‘One  way,”  Riley  said,  ‘‘would 
be  to  print  it  [the  VIN]  on  a sur- 
face and  cover  it  with  an  overlay 
so  that  if  the  overlay  is  removed 
the  label  will  be  destroyed.” 

In  the  past,  GM  has  imprinted 
the  VIN  plate  in  a unique  color, 
Riley  said,  with  the  logo  im- 
printed across  the  plate. 
Although  Riley  conceded  that 
component-part  stamping  will  in- 
crease the  price  of  a car,  the  ex- 
tent of  this  increase  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  “The  cost  of  the 
labeling  is  limited  by  law  to  $15,” 
Riley  said.  “If  we  cannot  ac- 
complish what  the  Government 
directs  us  to  do  within  the  $15 
limit,  we  have  the  right  to  petition 
the  Government  for  relief  from 
the  extra  cost.” 

GM  presently  has  20  models  on 
the  list,  including  four  of  the  top 
five.  Riley  said  that  the  manufac- 
turer’s prominence  on  the  list  is 
no  reflection  on  the  security 
aspects  of  a GM  car  but  rather  on 
the  company’s  share  of  the  vehi- 
cle market.  “The  theft  rate  of 
some  cars  is  determined  by  the 
number  available  to  be  stolen.  If 
we  have  a large  share  of  the 
market  in  those  high  theft  cars, 
then  obviously  we’re  going  to 
have  the  portion  of  more  cars 
stolen  than  anyone  else.”  he  said. 

Twelve  to  fourteen  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  will  be  stamped, 
along  with  replacement  parts  for 


the  major  components.  The  parts 
stamped  include  the  doors,  hoods, 
trunk  lids,  bumpers,  rear  quarter 
panels,  front  fenders,  engines  and 
transmissions. 

Ronald  McLanahan,  chief  of 
the  property  crimes  branch  of  the 
FBI,  has  called  vehicle  theft  “the 
most  complex,  costly  and 
widespread  problem  to  confront 
law  enforcement  today.”. 

“There  are  so  many  different 
interests  affected  by  motor  vehi- 
cle thefts,”  he  said,  “that 
whatever  you  do  to  try  to  resolve 
the  problem  requires  the  coor- 
dination among  all  the  interests. 

Two  of  the  many  interests  with 
a stake  in  reducing  auto  thefts  are 
the  insurance  community  and  the 
National  Auto  Theft  Bureau 
[NATB). 

According  to  Tom  Costello,  a 
staff  assistant  with  State  Farm 
Insurance,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
gauge  at  this  time  just  how 
beneficial  the  legislation  will  be. 
“What  it  is  supposed  to  do  is  cut 
down  on  the  traffic  of  stolen 
parts.  If  it  has  that  beneficial 
result  it  will  help.  I think  thr  i- 
surance  industry  has  been  behind 
it  because  it  assists  them  in  try- 
ing to  track  down  some  of  this  il- 
legal activity." 

Car  insurance  costs  have  risen 
dramatically  over  the  last  year  as 
a result  of  vehicle  thefts.  State 
Farm,  the  largest  auto  insurance 
company  in  the  nation,  raised  its 
premiums  by  17.8  percent  this 
year. 

The  NATB,  however,  takes  a 
more  positive  view  of  the  new  law. 
The  assistant  manager  for 
NATB’s  Eastern  Division,  Tom 
Cleary,  said,  “It  will  be  a deter- 
rent, no  two  ways  about  it. 
Presently,  in  1984-1986,  we’re 
realizing  only  a 54  percent  or  less 
Continued  on  Page  2 
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Find  out  who’s  been  shaking  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  during  the  past  year,  all 
in  our  special  ‘Year  in  Review’  issue, 
coming  up  in  January. 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Lieut.  An- 
drew Jay  Woods  of  Danbury  has 
been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
1985  edition  of  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
District  officials  have  established 
the  telephone  line  8-D-C-HELP  to 
relieve  the  busy  911  emergency 
line  of  non-emergency  calls. 

MARYLAND  - The  number  of 
serious  crimes  reported  to 
Baltimore  police  increased  2.7 
percent  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1985.  There  was  an  11  percent 
rise  in  violent  crime  and  property 
crimes  increased  by  3.2  percent  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  rise 
in  reported  crime  was  attributed 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  a new  91 1 
emergency  number  makes  it 
easier  to  report  crimes. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The 
Holden,  Mass.  Police  Depart- 
ment last  month  became  the  first 
in  the  country  to  require  its  of- 
ficers to  be  non-smokers  on  and 
off  duty. 

NEW  YORK  - Robberies  on  sub- 
way trains  and  platforms  in  New 
York  City  rose  by  10  percent  in 
.September  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  in  1984,  according  to 
transit  officials.  However, 
despite  the  September  statistics, 
overall  subway  crime  for  the  year 
to  date  is  down  1 1 percent.  Tran- 
sit Police  Chief  James  B.  Meehan 
said  police  hope  the  September 
statistics  were  just  an  aberration. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - The  City  of 
Philadelphia  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
total  of  $45,000  to  90  Hispanic 
residents  who  charged  that  they 
were  harassed  by  police  during  a 
probe  into  the  May  28  shooting 
death  of  a police  officer. 

In  light  of  strong  criticism  from 
the  Central  Philadelphia  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  Mayor  W.  Wilson 
Goode  has  directed  planners  to 
try  to  scale  down  the  520-foot 
criminal  justice  center  under  con- 
struction across  from  City  Hall. 

Philadelphia  police  officers 
have  been  banned  from  using  the 


word  "Negro”  in  written  and  oral 
reports.  In  one  of  his  last  acts  as 
police  commissioner,  Gregore  J. 

' Sambor  said  the  term  is  unaccep- 
table to  the  black  community  and 
"consequently  unacceptable  to 
the  police  department."  Officers 
have  been  directed  to  use  the  the 
term  "black"  from  now  on. 


ALABAMA  — Burns  "Buck- 
shot”  Saint,  the  former  police 
chief  of  Russellville,  has  been 
slapped  with  a 3‘/2-year  jail  term 
and  a $6,000  fine  for  accepting 
payoffs  from  bootleggers. 

FLORIDA  — In  an  embarrassing 
episode  for  the  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  a 
carpet  dealer  found  a fortune  in 
cocaine  hidden  in  120  bundles  of 
Colombian  tapestries  he  pur- 
chased from  the  DEA  for  $2,000. 
Robert  Halsey,  president  of  the 
Miami  Depot  chain,  was  told  by 
DEA  officials  that  the  tapestries 
were  part  of  a shipment  that  had 
been  confiscated  two  years  ago  in 
a major  bust.  Only  a portion  of  the 
shipment  had  been  checked  for  co- 
caine. 

State  Trooper  Deborah  A. 
Hoar,  26,  of  West  Palm  Beach  has 
become  the  first  woman  pro- 
moted to  a supervisory  rank  in 
the  history  of  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol.  Her  promotion 
to  sergeant  took  effect  December 
1.  She  is  one  of  99  female 
members  of  the  patrol. 


ILLINOIS  — A settlement  of 
$306,250  has  been  awarded  by  a 
Federal  judge  to  10  plaintiffs  who 
were  spied  on  by  Chicago  police 
during  the  1960's  and  70’s.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Suzanne  Getzen- 
danner  said  she  would  consider 
the  written  arguments  from  five 
remaining  plaintiffs  as  well. 
Twenty-five  individuals  and  civic 
groups  sued  the  city  in  1974  con- 
tending that  police  "red  squads” 


had  unconstitutionally  spied  on 
and  disrupted  lawful  activities  of 
community,  church,  antiwar  and 
civic  organizations. 

MICHIGAN  — The  town  of  Ben- 
ton Harbor  has  been  forced  to  lay 
off  four  police  officers,  four 
firemen  and  24  other  employees. 
The  city,  ranked  the  poorest  in 
the  state,  faces  a $2. 2-million 
deficit. 

The  Detroit  Police 
Department’s  mini-station  pro- 
gram has  been  hailed  as  the 
"Crime  Prevention  Unit  of  the 
Year"  for  cities  over  500,000 
population  by  the  International 
Society  of  Crime  Prevention  Prac- 
titioners. It’s  the  second  time  the 
Detroit  PD  has  won  the  award. 
The  department’s  Crime  Preven- 
tion Section  was  similarly 
honored  in  1982. 

OHIO  — Following  quickly  on 
the  re-election  victory  of 
Cleveland  Mayor  George  V. 
Voinovich,  the  city’s  Safety 
Director,  Reginald  M.  Turner, 
and  Police  Chief  William  T.  Han- 
ton  have  turned  in  their  resigna- 
tions. Some  City  Council 
members  speculated  that  the 
Mayor  had  asked  the  two  to  step 
down.  Turner  and  Hanton  have 
offered  to  stay  on  the  job  until 
March  31  to  give  Voinovich  time 
to  find  replacements. 


NEBRASKA  - The  sheriff  of 
Washington  County,  William 
Gutschow,  has  vowed  not  to 
resign  despite  his  recent  indict- 
ment for  beating  a prisoner. 


CALIFORNIA  - The  Los 
Angeles  area  remains  the  bank 
robbery  capital  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  FBI , with 
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one  out  of  every  five  U.S.  bank 
heists  occurring  in  the  area.  The 
FBI  attributed  the  phenomenon 
to  the  number  of  freeways  and 
drug  users  in  the  region. 

Police  in  Burbank,  rushing  to 
the  scene  of  what  was  thought  to 
be  a hostage  situation  in  George 
Izay  Park,  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a play,  "Gate  11,”  a 
hijacking  drama.  Assistant  pro- 
ducer Joan  Nelson  said  she  was 
questioned  for  an  hour  by  police, 
who  did  not  believe  the  actors' 
guns  were  plastic.  "This  whole  in- 
cident shook  everyone  up,"  she 
said. 


TDAHO  — Three  new  Twin  Falls 


County  patrol  cars  were  put  out  of 
commission  when  a building  in 
Filer  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  a recent  heavy  snow.  It  will 
cost  the  county  $500,000  to 
rebuild  the  1916  wooden  garage. 

Voters  in  Ammon  have  rejected 
the  City  Council's  move  to  set  up 
a two-man  town  police  force.  They 
recommended  instead  extending 
the  pact  with  Bonneville  County 
for  police  protection. 

OREGON  — State  Police  Chief 
John  Williams,  63,  said  he  may 
run  for  the  Legislature  after 
resigning  December  31.  Lieut. 
Col.  Emil  Brandaw  will  become 
the  sixth  State  Police  chief  in  64 
years. 


New  car-stamping  law 
targets  thieves , chop  shops 


Continued  from  Page  1 
recovery  rate  on  stolen  vehicles." 

Some  in  law  enforcement, 
however,  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  legislation's  deterrent 
power.  While  the  consensus  is 
that  the  legislation  will  indeed 
make  it  more  difficult  for 
criminals  to  sell  stolen  parts  and 
will  make  it  easier  for  police  and 
other  agencies  to  trace  com- 
ponents and  shut  down  chop 
shops,  the  law’s  deterrent  value 
remains  to  be  seen. 

"What  this  legislation  is  going 
to  do  as  far  as  being  a deterrent  is 
speculative,"  the  FBI’s 
McLanahan  said.  "However,  the 
thing  is  to  make  it  possible  for  law 
enforcement  to  identify  the  parts 
and  this  has  always  been  a prob- 
lem." The  parts  which  do  contain 
a number  now  are  usually  dispos- 
ed of,  he  said. 

"If  they’re  caught  with  that 
they  [thieves]  know  they  could  be 
prosecuted,"  he  added.  "The  key 
is  how  the  numbers  are  put  on  — 
stamping  or  a labeling  type  of 
tape  and  whether  those  can  be 
duplicated  or  altered." 

McLanahan  said  his  main  in- 
terest is  in  capturing  the 
criminals  with  stolen  goods. 
"Right  now,  you  could  go  into  a 
chop  shop  and  find  fenders  and 
doors  and  parts  stacked  to  the 
ceiling  and  unless  you  could  trace 


those  stacks  there  is  really 
nothing  you  can  do.  The  laws  will 
increase  the  risk.  At  this  point,  it 
might  just  slow  it  down.  I don’t 
see  it  as  the  panacea  that  is  just 
automatically  going  to  stop  vehi- 
cle theft.” 

Lieut.  Micah  Smith  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  is 
buoyantly  optimistic  about  the 
impact  the  law  will  have.  "The 
way  it  is  now,  if  you  chop  a car  up, 
the  part  with  the  VIN  on  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  scrapped  but  the  front 
end  and  the  doors  and  things  like 
that  that  are  not  identified  are  go- 
ing to  be  sold  right  out.” 

The  law  will  have  a great  impact 
in  terms  of  arresting  those  found 
in  possession  of  stolen  parts, 
Smith  agreed.  "You  have  a chop 
shop  operating,  a lot  of  times  you 
don't  know  where  the  chop  shops 
are  located  but  a lot  of  times  you 
can  see  vehicles  on  the  streets  — 
trucks  carrying  auto  parts  — the 
driver  should  have  a manifest  of 
what  he's  carrying  and  where  he’s 
supposed  to  deliver  it  to.  If  we 
stop  him  and  he  doesn’t  have  that 
kind  of  thing  and  we  can  identify 
the  parts  are  from  a car  that’s 
been  stolen  — we’ve  got  a case," 
he  said. 

According  to  Lieut.  Francis 
Pooli  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department’s  Organized  Crime 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Phillv  corruption  drive  set 


Philadelphia  Mayor  W.  Wilson 
Goode  has  unveiled  the  specifics 
of  his  latest  plan  to  combat  cor- 
ruption in  city’s  police  depart- 
ment — a plan  that  has  drawn 
mixed  reviews  from  the  local 
lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police. 

Goode's  sweeping  measures  to 
battle  police  corruption  include 
the  formation  of  a Field 
Associates  Program,  in  which 
newly  hired  officers  would  work 
undercover  as  corruption  infor- 
mants, creating  a police- 
prosecution  unit  within  the 
district  attorney’s  office  and 
making  positions  within  the 
Ethics  Accountability  Division 
permanent  to  increase  the  in- 
dependence of  internal  investiga- 
tions. 

Police  corruption,  Goode  said, 
“shames  every  honest  officer.  . ., 
every  honest  citizen  and  this  en- 
tire city.”  The  Mayor  has  pledged 
to  conduct  a nationwide  search 
for  a permanent  replacement  for 
former  Police  Commissioner 
Gregore  J.  Sambor,  who  resigned 
last  month  in  the  wake  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  police  depart- 
ment’s handling  of  the  Move  inci- 
dent (see  LEN,  December  9, 
1985). 

While  Goode  said  he  had  com- 
piled a list  of  25  potential  can- 
didates for  the  job,  he  has  de- 
clined to  name  the  five  he  has 
spoken  with.  Goode  said  he  could 
not  predict  when  a new  commis- 
sioner would  be  named. 

“I  do  not  intend  in  any  way  to 
rush  that  or  try  to  meet  some  ar- 
tificial deadline.  We  can’t  afford 
this  time  not  to  have  the  right  per- 
son in  that  job,”  he  said. 

Although  Goode  has  said  that 
candidates  from  Philadelphia  will 


not  be  excluded,  the  FOP  believes 
that  the  search  for  a new  commis- 
sioner should  be  limited  to  the 
members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department.  “We  would 
rather  conduct  a nationwide 
search  for  Mayor  than  for  police 
commissioner,”  said  the  recor- 
ding secretary  of  FOP  Lodge  5, 
Richard  B.  Costello. 

“The  best  aspect  is  that  he 
[Goode]  is  going  to  leave  whatever 
action  is  to  be  taken  to  the  police 
commissioner,”  Costello  told  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  “The 
department  can  take  care  of 
itself.” 

Goode  described  his  reform 
package  as  “an  overall  policy 
direction”  that  could  be  modified 
and  implemented  by  the  incoming 
police  commissioner.  Goode 
added  that  the  new  commissioner 
would  have  the  full  support  and 
backing  of  the  city  government 
and  would  be  given  the  flexibility 
to  restructure  the  department. 

“The  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  is  now  in  crisis,” 
Goode  said. 

For  the  most  part,  Goode’s 
plans  have  been  applauded  by  the 
city’s  police  union.  However,  the 
FOP  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
suggested  use  of  corruption  in- 
formers and  the  possible  use  of 
polygraphs  on  vice  squad  officers. 

Although  Goode  had  previous- 
ly announced  the  use  of  poly- 
graphs in  investigations  for  all  of- 
ficers above  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  is  now  considering  the  use  of 
lie-detector  tests  on  a selective 
basis. 

Goode  said  he  changed  his 
plans  for  the  use  of  polygraph 
tests  after  conducting  a nation- 
wide survey  of  experts  and  con- 
cluding that  “the  lie-detector  test 


was  not  clearly  enough  defined  to 
be  able  to  use  it  in  a productive 
manner." 

Polygraphs  will  be  used  selec- 
tively to  question  vice  squad  of- 
ficers about  corruption. 

"We  don’t  have  any  objection 
to  doing  thorough  background 
checks  to  make  sure  we  get  the 
best  people  in,”  said  the  FOP’s 
Costello.  “but  to  use  a gimmick  or 
a machine  in  place  of  a thorough 
investigation  — we  don’t  think 
it’s  going  to  work.” 

In  an  effort  to  fight  corruption 
in  vice  enforcement,  Goode  pro- 
posed that  the  tenure  of  vice- 
squad officers  be  limited  to  one 
year.  While  Costello  agreed  that  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  have  a 
vice-squad  officer  who  has 
become  “jaded  and  set  in  his" 
ways,”  he  said  it  was  equally 
undesirable  to  have  a “pilgrim  ’ 
on  the  squad. 

"It’s  a question  of  style  here," 
Costello  said.  “You  don’t  want 
people  continually  revolved  who 
don't  know  what’s  going  on.  It 
takes  a while  in  any  assignment 
to  get  a handle  on  it.  But  again, 
the  longer  you’re  in  it,  the  longer 
the  danger  becomes  where  you 
could  get  involved  in  this  other 
nonsense.  It’s  a fine  line  and  I 
think  it  has  to  be  determined  by 
someone  in  the  department.” 
Goode  was  forced  by  provisions 
of  the  City  Charter  to  withdraw 
his  earlier  proposal  to  recruit  of- 
ficers from  other  cities  to  fill  key 
management  positions. 

The  creation  of  a Field 
Associates  Program  — similar  to 
one  used  in  New  York  City  during 
the  1970’s  to  fight  police  corrup- 
tion — has  been  called  a 
“sinister”  proposal  by  the  union. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Baltimore  eyes 
more  effective 
bulletproof  vests 


As  the  criminal’s  arsenal  tends 
increasingly  to  rely  on  high- 
powered  weapons  and  high-speed 
bullets,  Baltimore  Police  Com- 
missioner Bishop  L.  Robinson 
has  unveiled  plans  to  replace  the 
bulletproof  vests  now  worn  by 
Baltimore  police  with  ones  that 
will  be  more  effective  in  stopping 
the  kind  of  bullet  police  believe 
killed  Officer  V incent  J . Adolfo  on 
November  18.  / 

Although  police  have  not  yet 
identified  the  bullet  that  passed 
through  Adolfo’d  vest  and  struck 
his  heart,  they  believe  it  was  fired 
from  a high-velocity  weapon  such 
as  a .357  Magnum. 

According  to  bolice  spokesman 
Dennis  Hill,  thfe  vests  currently 
used  by  Baltimore's  2,000  officers 
are  rated  at  “threat-level  one”  on 
a four-point  sca|e,  the  lowest  level 
of  protection  op  a national  scale 
that  ranks  the  protective 
capacities  of  various  brands  of 
soft  body  armoj. 

According  to' the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  the  vest  could 
not  have  been  Expected  to  stop 
the  bullet  from  a gun  such  as  the 
one  fired  at  Adolfo. 


Gun  firm  seeks  reversal  of  ruling 
widening  liability  in  shootings 


The  NIJ  has  set  the  standards 
for  soft  body  armor  since  1971. 

A departmental  memo  cir- 
culated by  Robinson  on 
November  12  said)  “We  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  level 
of  protection”  against  the  high- 
powered  ammunition  police  are 
seeing  more  often. 

Currently,  Baltimore  police  of- 
ficers wear  vests  which  slip  over 
the  head  and  are  worn  under  an  of- 
ficer's uniform.  The  vests  are 
designed  to  deflect  relatively 
small,  standard  bullets.  Robinson 
wants  vests  that  will  protect  of- 
ficers against  .357  Magnum  and 
9mm  bullets  as  well,  said  police 
spokesman  Hill. 


Although  Robinson  plans  to 
upgrade  t he  vests,  he  denied  that 
officers  are  inadequately  pro- 
tected. They  do  have  the 
minimum  protection  available  to 
a law-enforcement  officer  work- 
ing an  eight-hour  shift,"  he  said. 

The  department’s  current  vests 
were  bought  in  1976  from  the  Pro- 
tective Apparel  Corporation  of 
America,  a firm  based  in 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  Like  most 
vesta,  these  are  made  of  DuPont's 
Kevlar  Aramid  Fiber,  which  was 
introduced  commercially  in  1972. 
The  fiber  is  five  times  stronger 
than  an  equal  weight  of  steel. 

The  protective  capacity  of  a 
given  vest  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  layers  of  fabric  and  its 
weave. 

According  to  the  NIJ’s  Lester 
Shubin,  the  protection  afforded 
by  department-issued  vests 
should  correlate  to  the  type  of 
weapons  that  particular  depart- 
ment confiscates. 

A properly  chosen,  well- 
maintained  vest,  said  Shubin,  will 
keep  officers  safe.  “If  you’ve  got 
it  in  the  right  threat  level,  it’ll 
work  every  time.” 

The  vests  issued  by  the 
Baltimore  County  Police  are 
similar  to  those  worn  by  officers 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  according 
to  county  police  spokesman  E. 
Jay  Miller.  Although  the  quality 
of  the  vests  is  periodically  re- 
viewed, Miller  said  the  county 
department  has  no  plans  of 
replacing  them. 

In  nearby  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty, the  police  department  has 
begun  replacing  the  vests  bought 
in  1970  with  new  ones  that  will 
deflect  fire  from  a .367  and  .44 
Magnum  weapons. 

The  Baltimore  Police  Depart- 
ment, however,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  agencies  that  requires  its  of- 
ficers to  wear  the  vests. 


In  the  first  response  from  the 
firearms  industry  to  a Maryland 
court  ruling  that  allows  the  vic- 
tims of  “Saturday  Night  Special” 
handguns  to  collect  damages 
from  gun  manufacturers  and 
sellers,  the  West  German 
weapons  firm  Roehm  Gesell- 
schaft  has  blasted  the  decision  as 
an  “uncamouflaged,  blatant  and 
improper  usurpation  of  legis- 
lative authority.” 

The  ruling  by  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  also  drew  fire 
from  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE),  which  said  the 
court’s  action  represented  a “well 
meaning  but  insidiously 
regressive  decision  that  will  have 
a negative  impact  on  blacks,  the 
biggest  victims  of  crimes,  by  de- 
nying them  protection. 

Roy  Innis,  executive  director  of 
the  civil  rights  group,  declared 
that  the  ruling  will  impede  low- 
income  blacks  from  purchasing 
inexpensive  weapons  for  self- 
defense.  Three  American  gun 
manufacturers  have  also  filed  a 
brief  asking  that  the  ruling  be 
withdrawn  by  Maryland’s 
highest  court. 


Innis  rejected  the  notion  that 
handgun  control  is  the  answer  to 
crime,  but  rather,  he  said,  the 
answer  lies  in  allowing  “responsi- 
ble people  to  arm  themselves  in  a 
responsible  fashion  in  coordina- 
tion with  law  enforcement,  mak- 
ing crime  a higher-risk  venture. 

Innis  has  lost  two  sons  in  street 
gun  slayings  and  had  a third  in- 
jured in  a stabbing. 

The  unanimous  decision  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  applauded 
by  gun-control  advocates  as  a ma- 
jor breakthrough  in  the  nation- 
wide effort  to  limit  the  spread  of 
handguns.  The  ruling  stands  as 
Maryland  law  unless  the  Court  of 
Appeals  withdraws  it  or  a Federal 
court  finds  it  unconstitutional. 

The  original  Federal  case  in- 
volves the  shooting  of  a Jessup 
man,  Olen  J.  Kelley,  who  was  shot 
and  wounded  in  a holdup  of  a 
Safeway  store  in  Silver  Spring  in 
1981.  Kelley  filed  a damage  claim 
against  the  West  German  gun- 
maker. 

The  state  court  left  to  the 
Federal  court  the  question  of 
whether  the  gun  that  wounded 
Kelley  was  a “Saturday  Night 


Special.” 

Howard  L.  Siegal,  Kelley’s  at- 
torney, said  he  was  “not  im- 
pressed” by  the  arguments  of- 
fered by  Roehm  Gesellschaft  and 
CORE,  calling  them  “specious.” 

“The  best  argument  they  can 
make  is  that  poor  people  won’t  be 
able  to  afford  to  defend 
themselves,”  he  said. 

In  1983  there  were  155 
justifiable  homicides  involving 
handguns,  Siegal  asserted.  In  the 
same  year,  he  added,  there  were 
22,000  murders,  accidental 
deaths  and  suicides  attributable 
to  handguns.  “People  are  much 
more  likely  to  injure  themselves 
or  shoot  their  husbands  than  kill  a 
burglar.” 

Although  motions  to  reconsider 
decisions  handed  down  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  are  not  rare,  ac- 
cording to  court  clerk  Alex  Cum- 
mings, briefs  such  as  that  filed  by 
CORE  are  “rather  extrordinary" 
at  this  stage  of  the  case. 

Cummings  said  the  court  had 
set  no  time  period  in  which  it  has 
to  rule  on  the  new  motion, 
although  it  might  do  so  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 


According  to  Lester  Shubin, 
head  of  technology  assessment 
for  NIJ,  vests  are  now  available 
which  will  deflect  shots  from  a .44 
Magnum  handgun  or  a sub- 
machine gun. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Robinson  said  his 
decison  to  replace  the  vests  was 
sparked  by  the  wounding  of  a 
police  officer  on  September  1,  in 
an  incident  that  marked  the  first 
time  a criminal’s  bullet  had 
penetrated  a department-issue 
vest. 

Sgt.  Terrence  P.McLarney  was 
shot  three  times  by  a fleeing  rob- 
bery suspect.  One  of  the  9mm 
bullets  passed  through  the  vest 
and  wounded  McLarney  in  the  ab- 
domen. i 

The  departmeht  is  preparing  to 
hire  an  outride  ballistics 
laboratory  to  tejst  soft  body  armor 
and  recommend  one  that  will 
measure  up  to  “the  most  recent 
performance  standards,"  Robin- 
son said. 

Robinson  was  uncertain  how 
soon  the  new  vests  would  be  pur- 
chased. although  Hill  said  the 
department  expects  to  buy  the 
replacements  by  next  June. 
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People  and  Places 


Heading  east  in  search  of  roots 


Back  in 
training 

For  some  it  can  be  a big  step 
from  local  policing  to  state-level 
criminal  justice  administration, 
but  Harlin  McEwen,  the  former 
police  chief  of  Cayuga  Heights, 
N.Y.,  has  made  the  leap  without 
breaking  his  professional  stride. 

McEwen  was  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Criminal  J ustice 
Services  (DCJS)  on  October  21. 
As  deputy  commissioner  and 
head  of  the  division's  Bureau  for 
Municipal  Police,  McEwen  will  be 
responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  training  and  technical 
assistance  programs  for  the 
state's  600  county  and  municipal 


McEwen 

Police  training  is  nothing  new 
to  the  veteran  police  chief. 
McEwen  served  recently  as  chair- 
man of  the  state’s  Municipal 
Police  Training  Council,  an  ad- 
visory group  of  police  officials 
that  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Police. 

“Police  training  has  been  one  of 
my  priorities  and  favorite 
topics,”  McEwen  noted,  adding 
that  local  police  training  was  a 
central  theme  of  his  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

McEwen’s  new  boss,  DCJS 
Commissioner  Richard  Condon, 
was  more  succinct  in  his  appraisal 
of  his  new  deputy.  ‘‘You  show  me 
in  New  York  State  a more  clearly 
qualified  candidate  using  any  ob- 
jective standard,”  Condon  said. 

‘The  Municipal  Police  Bureau 
will  be  gaining  someone  with  vast 
knowledge  of  police  training.” 

One  of  the  leading  items  on 
McEwen's  agenda  will  be  an 
overhaul  ofThe  state's  minimum 
police  traltupg  requirements.  The 


The  expectations  of  two 
governments  and  of  one  New 
York  City  deputy  police  com- 
missioner were  fulfilled  last 
month  when  Hugh  H.  Mo,  the 
first  Chinese-American  to 
acheive  the  rank  of  deputy 
commissioner  in  the  depart- 
ment, took  a journey  back  to 
his  roots  and  visited  Taiwan 
and  mainland  China. 

For  Mo,  the  trip  he  took  with 
his  American-born  wife  and 
three-year-old  daughter  pro- 
vided him  with  a new  sense  of 
identity  and  insight  into 
Chinese  politics. 

Mo  was  forced  to  leave  his 
native  Shanghai  and  flee  with 
his  mother  to  Taiwan  when  he 
was  nine  months  old.  His 
father,  the  director  of  the 
Shanghai  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion when  the  Communists 
came  into  power  in  1949,  was 
executed  in  1951. 

The  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment of  Taiwan  saw  Mo's  visit 
as  a way  of  paying  homage  to 
Mo’s  family,  who  have  been 
strident  foes  of  the  Communist 
regime  on  the  mainland.  For 
the  Peking  Government,  the 
visit  was  a chance  to 
demonstrate  China’s  policy  of 
reconciliation. 

The  Peking  Public  Security 
Bureau  had  invited  Mo,  his 
wife,  daughter  and  mother  to 


bureau  recently  sent  out  requests 
for  proposals  on  a task  analysis  of 
basic  recruit  training  in  the  state 
and,  says  McEwen,  “it's  the  first 
time  it’s  been  done.  I’ve  been 
working  on  it  since  I was  chair- 
man of  the  council.” 

McEwen’s  extensive  involve- 
ment in  professional  organiza- 
tions is  expected  to  play  a signifi- 
cant part  in  his  new  role  with 
BMP.  Of  the  contacts  he  made 
during  his  term  as  head  of  the 
New  York  State  chiefs’  associa- 
tion, McEwen  said,  ‘There’s  no 
question  about  it  being  valuable. 
I got  to  know  nearly  every  police 
chief  in  the  state.” 

The  former  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Police,  Daniel 
Guido,  resigned  this  past  sum- 
mer, paving  the  way  for 
McEwen’s  appointment.  In 
Cayuga  Heights,  meanwhile, 
McEwen’s  spot  has  been  taken 


join  in  the  Liberation  Day 
celebrations  held  on  October  1. 

Mo,  who  grew  up  on  New 
York’s  Lower  East  Side  and  at- 
tended New  York  University 
and  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Law,  had  served  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney 
in  Manhattan  before  becoming 
deputy  police  commissioner 
for  trials. 

While  the  warm  welcome 
from  the  Taiwanese  Govern- 
ment did  not  surprise  Mo,  the 
lavish  greeting  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  did. 

Nationalist  leaders  see  Mo’s 
father  as  a martyr  in  the  anti- 
Communist  cause,  and  he  is  ex- 
alted by  cabinet  ministers  and 
the  news  media  as  a role  model 
for  Chinese.  During  the  Mos' 
one-week  stay  in  Taiwan,  the 
Public  Security  Department 
was  mobilized  to  honor  Mo's 
father  and  his  family. 

Of  the  Peking  Government, 
Mo  said:  "They  are  asking  us 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I 
learned  how  many  other  people 
have  suffered  during  the  war 
and  the  Cultural  Revolution  — 
even  police  officers  — and 
agree  there’s  no  need  to  relive 
the  past.” 

The  Communist  Govern- 
ment met  every  desire  of  the 
Mos,  showing  them  prisons 
and  police  stations,  arranging 


ving  as  acting  police  chief  pend- 
ing the  next  statewide  Civil  Ser- 
vice eligibility  test,  due  to  be 
given  next  year. 

Martin 

ailing 

Former  Philadelphia  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  James  J. 
Martin,  who  has  been  a principal 
figure  in  the  Federal  investiga- 
tion into  police  corruption  in  that 
city,  has  been  diagnosed  as  suffer- 
ing from  cancer  of  the  colon. 

Martin,  55,  was  sentenced  to  18 
years  in  prison  after  his  convic- 
tion last  year  on  charges  of  extor- 
tion and  racketeering.  Martin  has 
reportedly  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  Federal  authorities  in  their 
probe  of  police  corruption  in 
Philadelphia.  Due  to  the  high- 
ranking  position  he  held,  sources 
say,  Martin  could  provide  a broad 
array  of  detailed  information  into 
the  inner  workings  of  police  cor- 
ruption. 

Martin  was  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  by  Mayor  W. 
Wilson  Goode  in  January  1984. 
Federal  prosecutors  charged  that 
he  used  his  power  as  deputy  com- 
missioner to  set  up  a citywide 
system  of  extortion. 


family  reunions  and  even  help- 
ing them  locate  old  family  pro- 
perty. Mo  was  accorded  the 
status  of  visiting  cabinet 
minister  and  was  received  by 
the  Chinese  Prime  Minister, 
the  Ministers  of  Public  Securi- 
ty and  Overseas  Chinese  Af- 
fairs, the  Mayor  of  Peking  and 
senior  officials  throughout  the 
country. 

Mo,  who  speaks  fluent  Man- 
darin, was  invited  to  address 
the  National  Public  Security 
Officers’  Training  School  and 
the  Shanghai  Police  Academy. 
He  spoke  on  crime  and  punish- 
ment in  New  York  City. 

During  a sentimental  trip  to 
Shanghai,  the  family  visited 
the  house  where  Mo  was  bom 
and  the  prison  where  his  father 
spent  the  last  six  months  of  his 
life.  "Now  the  gates  are  wide 
open;  it’s  like  a dream,”  said 
Diane  Chin  Hsu,  Mo’s  mother. 

The  Mos’  trip  was  made 
complete,  however,  when  they 
took  a journey  back  to  the 
family’s  patriarchal 

homestead  at  the  Ruo  Yon,  a 
remote  village  in  the  southern 
Guangxi  Autonomous  Region. 

Although  Chinese 

authorities  tried  to  dissuade 
the  Mos  from  making  the 
voyage,  the  family  was  ada- 
mant. The  trip  on  foot  to  the 


Martin’s  cancer  was  diagnosed 
in  November  after  he  reported 
suffering  from  weight  loss  and 
nausea,  a source  close  to  Martin 
said. 

The  burden 
of  ‘truth’ 

Public  support  for  Minneapolis 
Police  Chief  Tony  Bouza  came  in 
loud  and  clear  last  month  after 
Bouza  was  suspended  without 
pay  for  three  days  for  making 
comments  about  two  City  Council 
members  which  Mayor  Donald 
Fraser  found  derogatory. 

Bouza  received  32  calls  pro- 
testing the  suspension.  Although 
the  chief  was  reluctant  to  talk 
about  the  suspension,  he  was  said 
to  have  been  pleased  and  amused 
by  some  of  the  calls. 

One  woman  called  and  said:  "I 
don't  think  you  should’ve  been 
suspended.  I think  you  should’ve 
‘ bee)f given fcn  increase  in  pay.  If 
you- leave  this  city  I’ll  campaign 
against  Fraser.” 

City  Council  member  Barbara 
Carlson  called  Bouza’s  suspen- 
sion a "gag  order,”  adding  that 
the  Mayor’s  action  offends  her 
beliefs  about  the  First  Amend- 
ment. "I  don’t  like  to  see  anybody 
told  they  can’t  speak  out,”  she 
said. 


remote  village  would  normally 
have  taken  three  hours  from 
Lu  Zhai,  the  county  seat,  since 
the  mud  road  had  been  washed 
out,  but  the  Chinese  Army  pro- 
vided jeeps  and  a van  for  the 
journey. 

Mo  dug  up  dirt  from  the 
front  of  his  father’s  house  to 
put  in  a bottle  on  his  desk  at 
police  headquarters  in 
Manhattan.  "Dad  must  have 
been  quite  a guy  to  get  out, 
just  like  Horatio  Alger,”  he 
said. 

On  the  last  night  of  their 
visit  to  Guilin,  a banquet  was 
held  in  the  Mo’s  honor  at  the 
local  government  guest  house 
by  Mayor  Zhen  Yi,  who  had 
played  host  to  Vice  President 
Bush  the  day  before.  Later, 
police  officials  led  them  to  the 
site  of  the  family’s  former  pro- 
perty, which  turned  out  to  be 
the  very  guest  house  in  which 
they  had  dined. 

Officials  said  the  Mos  could 
claim  compensation  for  the 
Guilin  and  Lu  Zhai  properties. 
Any  awards  would  be  turned 
over  to  less  fortunate  relatives. 

Mo  plans  to  establish  a foun- 
dation and  a possible  scholar- 
ship for  Ruo  Yun.  “This 
journey  back  home  is  just  the 
beginning,”  he  said. 


Carlson  said  she  was  surprised 
by  the  discipline  because  "it’s 
nothing  he  hasn't  said  in  the  last 
six  years.”  While  Carlson  admit- 
ted that  the  remarks  were  in- 
temperate, she  saw  no  reason  for 
suspension.  "There's  too  much 
pussyfooting  down  here  by 
department  heads,"  said  Carlson. 

In  a letter  of  apology  sent  to 
Fraser,  Bouza  regretted  his 
remarks  and  said,  "It  will  not 
happen  again.”  He  gave  no  in- 
dication, however,  as  to  whether 
he  will  apologize  to  City  Coun- 
cilman Walt  Dziedzic,  who  has 
demanded  an  apology  for  the 
remarks  that  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion. 

Bouza  had  said  of  Dziedzic: 
"My  distrust  of  Walt  Dziedzic  is 
enormous.  I think  his  consti- 
tuents ought  to  know  the  truth 
about  him.” 

That  remark,  coupled  with  the 
detention  bf  Dziedzic’s  13-year- 
old  son  in  an  incident  involving 
allegations  about  campaign 
literature  in  a recent  city  election 
and  other  unspecified  issues,  war- 
ranted the  apology  from  Bouza, 
Dziedzic  said. 

Toot  Your  Own  Horn 

People  & Places  is  all  about  you,  the 
people  who  make  up  law  enforce- 
ment Send  contributions  to:  LEN, 
444  W.  56th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019. 
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What  They  Are  Saying 

— - ■ ■ r ■ ■■  *" 

“We  would  rather  conduct  a nationwide 
search  for  Mayor  than  for  police  com- 
missioner.” 

Richard  B.  Costello,  recording  secretary  of 
Lodge  5 of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  possibility  of  outsider  being  named  as  top  cop.  (3:1) 


; over  by  David  J.  Wall,  who  is  ser- 
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Florida  futurizing: 


Police  leaders  gather  for  summit  meeting 


By  the  year  2000,  Florida’s 
population  will  have  increased  by 
4 Vt  to  5 million  people,  with  a 
commensurate  increase  in  crime, 
according  to  Willis  Booth,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Florida 
Police  Chiefs  Association. 

In  anticipation  of  such 
burgeoning  demands  on  law  en- 
forcement, the  Commissioner  of 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement,  Robert  Dempsey, 
last  month  organized  a statewide 
law  enforcement  “summit" 
meeting  — perhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 

Dempsey  brought  together 
more  than  200  law  enforcement 
officials  from  around  the  state, 
ranging  from  sheriffs  to  police 
departments,  to  discuss  ways  of 
keeping  crime  at  bay  in  the  Sun- 
shine State  while  the  population 
grows. 

Although  the  summit  sought  to 
identify  workable  methods  for 

W.  Germans 
keep  no- limit 
road  speeds 

While  the  debate  rages  in  the 
United  States  over  whether  to 
abandon  the  national  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit,  the  Government 
of  West  Germany  has  decided  not 
to  curb  one  of  the  Germans’ 
favorite  everyday  freedoms  — 
speeding  along  on  the 
Autobahns. 

West  Germany  is  the  last  in- 
dustrialized Western  nation 
where  motorists  can  legally  drive 
as  fast  as  they  like.  There  is  only  a 
recommended  speed  of  130 
kilometers  per  hour  (81  miles  per 
hour)  on  the  country’s  5,000  miles 
of  expressways. 

At  issue  is  the  plight  of  West 
Germany’s  trees,  half  of  which  are 
said  to  be  diseased  or  dying 
because  of  factory  and  vehicle 
emissions. 

Environmentalist  groups, 
backed  by  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  have  tried  to  force  legisla- 
tion on  speed  limit  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion. 

However,  a Government  study 
has  concluded  that  putting  a 
speed  limit  of  100  kph  (62.5  mph) 
on  the  autobahns  would  do  little 
to  reduce  pollution  and  that  7 out 
of  10  drivers  would  probably  ig- 
nore it  anyway. 

Scientists  measured  the  reduc- 
tion in  auto  exhaust  during  an  ex- 
perimental 100-kph  speed  limit  on 
stretches  of  the  roadways.  After 
10  months,  scientists  said  that 
the  100-kph  speed  limit  would 
reduce  nitrous  oxide  — the  most 
harmful  exhaust  pollutant  — by 
only  10.4  percent  from  cars  and 
by  a mere  1 percent  overall. 

Cabinet  ministers  said  that  the 
introduction  of  a speed  limit 
would  discourage  drivers  from 
switching  to  new  and  more  effec- 
tive low-pollution  cars.  “The 
Government  backs  technology, 
not  state  control,’’  said  Interior 
Minister  Friedrich  Zimmermann. 


counteracting  crime  and  raising 
public  consciousness  for  the  years 
ahead,  a number  of  immediate 
problems  were  looked  into  es  well. 

According  to  Booth,  the  high 
priority  issues  at  the  meeting 
were  citizen  involvement  in  crime 
prevention  and  the  role  of  law  en- 
forcement in  crime  prevention. 
“We’re  trying  to  bring  citizens  in- 
to the  forefront  of  the  war  against 
crime  by  asking  them  to  be  more 
active  in  these  programs,’’  Booth 
said. 

Law  enforcement  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  young  people,  Booth  added.  At 
the  summit,  police  chiefs  were  en- 
couraged to  get  their  officers  ac- 
tively involved  in  such  programs 
as  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters. 

"The  law  enforcement  officers 
in  this  state  are  so  well  trained 
that  they  would  be  ready-made 
for  such  a project,"  said  Booth. 
The  summit  meeting  also  looked 
at  the  idea  of  eventually  equipp- 
ing every  police  and  sheriff's 
department  with  a Law  Enforce- 
ment Explorer  post. 

Looking  toward  the  future, 
Booth  said  the  Florida  law  en- 
forcement community  would  like 
to  get  back  to  communicating 
with  and  working  with  parents 
and  children.  “When  a child 
comes  from  home  into  the  first 
grade  and  kindergarten,  the  basic 
principles  of  honesty  and  integri- 
ty and  respect  will  be  there,”  he 
said.  “When  a child  reaches  the 
teen-age  years,  they’re  not  going 
to  change.  It’s  almost  a miracle  to 
get  them  to  change  by  that  time." 

One  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  draw  up  a plan  for  meeting 
goals  outlined  in  the  state’s  com- 
prehensive plan.  The  goals  in- 
clude a 25-percent  reduction  in 


The  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards (NBS)  has  begun  marketing 
a Standard  Reference  Material 
(SRM)  called  Ethanol/Water 
Solution,  which  will  give  law  en- 
forcement agencies  a reliable 
standard  for  gauging  blood  and 
breath  alcohol  concentration. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert 
Alvarez,  a scientist  with  NBS,  the 
solution  will  be  used  for  cali- 
brating breath  analyzers.  “They 
consist  of  three  solutions  certified 
for  the  ethanol  content,"  Alvarez 
said. 

The  set  of  solutions,  which  sells 
for  $95,  contains  five  ampules. 
One  contains  a 96.6  percent  solu- 


crime  and  a significant  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  narcotics  smug- 
gled into  Florida. 

Traffic  control  and  emergency 
response  was  also  a high  point  in 
the  meeting  along  with  crime 
clearance  and  analysis.  Booth 
said  that  Florida  is  trying  to 
develop  an  expertise  in  law  en- 
forcement to  prevent  crime 
physically  by  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  or  by  being 
there  to  apprehend  the  offender. 

“We’ve  got  some  tremendous 
systems  emerging  right  now  and 
over  the  next  few  years,  it  looks 
like  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  do 
just  that,"  Booth  said.  "We’re  go- 
ing to  make  the  police  more  effi- 
cient by  providing  them  with  the 
kind  of  crime  analysis  that  will 
make  them  much  more  effective 
in  dealing  with  crime  on  the 
streets." 

Booth  said  chiefs  were  asked  to 
adopt  a posture  of  trying  to 
develop  police  to  do  better  and 
better  work  without  calling  on 
state  and  city  government  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  more  resources. 
"In  some  communities  we’ve 
found  that  we’ve  been  able  to  cut 
the  size  of  the  department  and 
still  do  a better  job  through 
sophisticated  crime-analysis 
systems,”  he  said. 

The  use  of  retired  citizens  to 
handle  crime-analysis  tasks  is 
coming  into  its  own  as  well,  Booth 
said.  Through  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  some  instances,  but 
more  often  from  the  day-to-day 
monitoring  of  neighborhoods  that 
are  the  most  prone  to  particular 
crimes,  police  agencies  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  set  priorities,  he  said. 

Training  was  also  an  issue  at 
the  summit.  Although  Booth 
called  Florida  a “bellwether 


tion  of  ethanol,  and  two  each  are 
calibrated  at  .299  percent  and 
.148  percent. 

The  solutions,  Alvarez  said,  can 
be  used  to  measure  different 
degrees  of  intoxication.  "The 
azeotrope  has  a known  concentra- 
tion of  the  ethanol  and  one  could 
make  up  any  concentration  one 
wished,  using  that  [ampule],"  he 
said. 

The  others  are  closer  to  what  is 
defined  as  the  blood-alcohol  con- 
centration, Alvarez  said. 
"There's  always  some  question  as 
to  whether  someone  diluted  the 
concentration  correctly.  This  way 
it’s  easier  since  we’re  supplying 
the  dilutants  also,”  he  said. 


state”  in  terms  of  police  training, 
the  summit  gave  police  officials 
and  sheriffs  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  possible  weaknesses  in 
training  programs  throughout 
the  state.  “We  want  to  make  sure 
our  academies  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other  are  teaching  the 
same  things  — because  that's 
what  we  want,"  Booth  said. 

While  the  sheriffs  and  police 
chiefs  searched  for  better  ways  of 
catching  criminals  and  reducing 
crime  in  the  year’s  ahead,  a more 
immediate  problem  looms. 

According  to  Berwin  Williams, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida 
Sheriff's  Association,  fiscal  stric- 
tures may  cause  sheriffs'  depart- 


ments to  cut  back  on  services. 
Also,  at  present,  30  county  jails 
are  facing  lawsuits  for  over- 
crowding and  the  state  prison 
system  is  close  to  capacity. 

When  the  state  prison  reaches 
98  percent  capacity,  Williams 
said,  offenders  are  released,  star- 
ting with  30-day  inmates,  until 
the  prison  is  back  to  normal  oc- 
cupancy. This,  he  said,  allows  for 
repeat  offenders. 

“Of  course,  we  want  to  improve 
the  manner  in  which  we  ap- 
prehend, make  charges  and  pre- 
vent crime  but  if  this  is  successful 
we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a 
place  to  put  these  folks,"  said 
Williams. 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE/ 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  training  approach  combines  professional  expertise  with  innovative 
hands-on  instruction. 

PACT/Performing  Arts  for  Crisis  Training  Inc. 

250  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

(212)  807-8719 
Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 
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Who  polices  the  police? 

Goode  unveils  Philly  anti-corruption  plan 


Continued  from  Page  3 
According  to  Costello,  the  use 
of  undercover  rookie  cops  who 
would  inform  their  superiors  of 
any  instances  of  corruption  they 
encounter  would  effectively 
‘‘paralyze”  law  enforcement 
rather  than  root  out  corruption. 

‘ ‘We  have  no  problem  with  beef- 
ing  up  the  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau,”  Costello  said,  ‘‘perhaps 
bringing  it  under  the  same  um- 
brella with  the  Ethics  Accoun- 
tability Division.  But  when  we  go 
to  the  extent  of  using  rookie 
police  officers  as  spies  — I think 
that’s  a step  too  far.” 

Referring  to  New  York’s  use  of 
field  associates  under  former 
Police  Commissioner  Patrick  V. 
Murphy,  Costello  observed,  “Peo- 
ple like  Murphy  are  not  going  to 
say  anything  like  that  — he’s  the 

I 


father  of  it,  and  he’s  not  going  to 
criticize  his  own  child. 

‘‘We’re  going  to  have  officers 
being  turned  in  for  silly  things 
like  not  wearing  their  hats  outside 
the  car  and  other  garbage,  and  it's 
just  not  going  to  work,”  he  said. 

Law  enforcement  observers 
have  offered  a mixed  bag  of  opi- 
nions on  the  Field  Associates  Pro- 
gram. Jonathan  Rubinstein,  the 
sociologist  and  law  enforcement 
consultant,  said  the  use  of  infor- 
mants in  the  ranks  would  have  a 
“disastrous  effect  on  morale.”  He 
added  that  the  paranoia  that 
could  be  induced  by  such  a pro- 
gram would  “bring  police  work  to 
a halt." 

On  the  other  hand,  James  Fyfe, 
a senior  research  fellow  at  the 
Police  Foundation,  called  the 
Field  Associates  Program  the 


“only  exceptional  part"  of  Mayor 
Goode’s  plan.  Although  the  pro- 
gram might  hurt  morale,  Fyfe 
said,  police  corruption  requires 
"harsh  medicine.” 

In  general,  however,  the  FOP 
has  lent  strong  backing  to  Mayor 
Goode’s  objectives.  “We  agree 
with  the  Mayor  on  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  here:  We  don’t  want  a 
corrupt  police  department,” 
Costello  said. 

The  union  has  applauded 
Goode’s  efforts  to  require  a 
higher  educational  standard  for 
officers.  Under  the  proposal,  all 
recruits  and  officers  seeking  a 
promotion  would  have  to  receive  a 
high  school  or  equivalency 
diploma.  The  probationary  period 
for  rookies  or  newly-promoted  of- 
ficers would  be  increased  from  six 
months  to  a year. 


The  FOP  has  also  come  out  in 
favor  of  providing  more  extensive 
training  for  recruits  as  well  as 
veteran  officers. 

“The  criminal  law  is  continual- 
ly changing  and  the  department 
is  continually  issuing  new  direc- 
tives,” said  Costello.  “Sometimes 
a directive  can  be  a pretty  dry 
document  unless  there  is  someone 
to  explain  the  reasoning  behind  it. 
A lot  of  times  if  people  are  told 
why  an  order  is  issued,  they  are 
more  apt  to  obey.” 

He  added,  however,  that  cor- 
ruption will  not  be  successfully 
addressed  if  the  other  branches  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  are 
not  reformed  as  well.  Philadelphia 
implements  a "fractured  and 
hypocritical”  vice  enforcement 
system,  Costello  said,  whereby 
prosecutors  do  not  prosecute  and 


courts  do  not  try  or  convict. 

“Police,  basically,  are  sent  out 
there  to  enforce  vice  when  nobody 
really  wants  them  to.  It’s  like  the 
Vietnam  of  law  enforcement,”  he 
said.  “We  have  asked  the  Mayor 
to  please  enlist  these  other  agen- 
cies to  develop  a coherent  and 
honest  policy  because  only  then 
can  you  insure  honesty  among 
those  who  enforce  it.” 


Speak  your  piece 

Law  Enforcement  News  wel- 
comes letters  to  the  editor  on 
subjects  of  timely  or  topical 
interest.  Send  all  letters  and 
contributions  toLEN,  444  W. 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019,  Attn : The  Editor. 
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Coke  isn't  it: 


The  ups  a’i  downs  of  teen-age  drug  abuse 


Second  of  two  parts. 

A survey  of  17,000  high  school 
seniors  last  year  brought  the 
welcome  news  that  drug  abuse  ap- 
pears to  be  declining  among  our 
youth.  That's  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  abuse  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  may  be  rising 


Burdens 
Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 

among  the  really  young.  Findings 
of  the  annual  PRIDE  survey 
‘ ‘ Prevalence  of  Drug  Use"  in  1 984 
suggest  that  drug  abuse  is 
reaching  well  down  into  junior 
high  and  elementary  schools. 
PRIDE  (the  National  Parents’ 
Resource  Institute  for  Drug 
Education)  found  that  among  to- 
day’s ninth  graders  who  admitted 
using  cocaine,  half  had  been 
drinking  wine  and  beer  before 


the}  w years  old  and  more 

tha:  4(  cent  had  used  mari- 
jua  l a it  tender  age. 

Tel  . survey  of  high  school 
sen  >rs  • » conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute Social  Research  of  the 
Univer:  of  Michigan.  It  pro- 
vided s*  heartening  statistics, 

showin  at  only  five  percent  of 
the  sen.  > smoked  marijuana  20 
times  o more  a month,  a drop 
from  th<  1 1 percent  reported  in  a 
1978  si  vey.  Occasional  use  of 
potdecL  ed  from  a high  of  37  per- 
cent in  1978  to  25  percent.  There 
were  also  decreases  in  the  use  of 
heroin,  sedatives  and  tran- 
quilizers. and  a leveling  off  in  the 
use  of  cocaine,  the  chic  drug  of  the 
1980’s.  Twelve  percent  of  the 
seniors  reported  using  coke  once  a 
year,  and  six  percent  admitted  us- 
ing it  once  a month. 

The  most  persuasive  evidence 
that  drug  abuse  is  dropping 
among  older  teenagers  was  the 
finding  that  only  29  percent  of  the 
seniors  admitted  using  any  illegal 


New  law  eyes  cutting 


car  thieves 

Continued  from  Page  2 
Control  Bureau,  the  laws  may 
make  the  trafficking  of  stolen 
parts  more  difficult  but  they’re 
not  going  to  stop  car  thefts  and 
chop  shop  operators.  What  the 
legislation  will  do,  he  said,  is  put 
up  more  "roadblocks”  which  will 
make  it  harder  to  evade  prosecu- 
tion. 

"It’s  not  going  to  stop  them, 
they’ll  find  ways  around  it, 
there’s  just  too  much  money  in- 
volved in  it  to  walk  away."  Pooli 
estimates  that  as  many  as  25  per- 
cent of  the  cars  stolen  in  New 
York  City  end  up  in  chop  shops. 

Chop  shops  and  car  theft  rings 
have  often  been  tied  to  organized 
crime  figures.  Paul  Castellano, 
reportedly  the  Mafia’s  "boss  of 
bosses”  in  New  York,  is  currently 
on  trial  along  with  nine  others  for 
conspiring  to  commit  murder  and 
for  operating  a car-theft  ring 
responsible  for  lifting  thousands 
of  cars  off  New  York  streets  and 
transporting  them  to  the 
Mideast. 

There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  the  new  regulations  will  force 
organized  crime  into  other,  less 
risky  criminal  endeavors. 
"Organized  crime  is  extremely 
powerful  in  this  country  and  they 
will  simply  move  on  to  new  enter- 
prise that  is  more  convenient  to 
them,"  said  First  Lieut.  James 
Tolsma  of  the  Michigan  State 
Police. 

"All  we  do  with  laws  like  this  is 
make  it  so  difficult  for  them  and 
so  hard  to  continue  these  enter- 
prises without  being  caught  and 
sent  to  prison  that  there  are  too 
many  other  areas  where  they  can 
do  this  and  get  away  with  it,"  he 
said. 

Tolsma  added  that  a back  door 
has  been  left  open  to  thieves  since 
only  certain  models  of  cars  will  be 


off  at  pass 

marked.  "We’ll  probably  see  a big 
drop  in  the  cars  that  are  marked 
and  a big  increase  in  the  cars  that 
are  not.  I question  that  wisdom. 
When  it  becomes  known  to  the 
underworld  which  cars  are 
marked,  they  will  shift  to  any 
other  car  that's  not  stamped." 

What  has  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
said  the  FBI’s  McLanahan,  is 
that  the  people  involved  in  this 
sort  of  crime  are  professionals. 
"They’re  career  criminals,  they 
know  their  business,  and  time  will 
tell  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
get  around  the  law  or  how  it  will 
affect  them." 

Over  the  next  five  years,  in- 
surance companies  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  all  auto-theft 
data,  recovery  data  and  rating  in- 
formation used  to  establish 
premiums  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  legislation. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News 


A look  at  the  men 
in  the  white  hats: 
a special  interview 
with 

Stanley  Morris, 
Director  of  the 
U.S.  Marshal’s  Service. 


Only  in  LEN 


drug  during  the  month  before  the 
survey,  as  against  38  percent  in 
1979. 

PRIDE'S  1984  survey  of  sixth 
to  twelfth  graders  tells  a much 
less  cheering  story.  PRIDE  is  one 
of  the  larger  support  orguniza- 
tions  for  the  4,000  local  and 
regional  groups  of  parents  and 
youths  that  are  trying  to  curb 
drug  abuse  among  the  young. 
Since  1980,  PRIDE  has  been  con- 
ducting a yearly  self-report 
survey  and  has  collected  data  on 
200,000  youngsters.  (PRIDE’s 
surveys  are  not  done  by  random 
sampling;  rather,  the  data  are  col- 
lected from  children  in  com- 
munities that  have  asked  for  a 
survey.) 

Of  the  45,000  students  queried 
lastyear,  1,421  reported  that  they 
have  used  cocaine.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  largest  group  of  coke 
users  (30  percent)  were  high 
school  seniors.  But  14  percent 
were  ninth  graders,  and  roughly 
half  of  these  13-  and  14-year-olds 
said  they  had  tried  alcohol  and 
marijuana  before  they  were  12. 
As  PRIDE  observed,  this  implies 
that  these  ninth  graders  had 
started  drinking  and  abusing 
drugs  at  an  earlier  age  than  to- 
day's seniors  did. 

PRIDE’s  results  agreed  with 
the  Michigan  findings  that  high 
school  seniors  are  smoking  less 
marijuana.  In  contrast  to  the 
Michigan  study,  PRIDE  found  a 
two-percent  rise  in  cocaine  use. 
"But  from  our  perspective,"  said 


PRIDE  spokesman  Deborah 
Spector,  "the  most  frightening 
trend  we’re  seeing  is  that  younger 
and  younger  kids  are  being  in- 
troduced to  and  are  experimen- 
ting with  drugs.  And  98  percent 
of  the  kids  who  have  used  cocaine 
are  poly  drug  users  — they  don’t 
do  just  do  cocaine  alone.  It’s 
unbelievable.  It’s  cocaine  and 
alcohol,  cocaine  and  uppers, 
downers,  marijuana,  whatever. 
Almost  none  of  them  just  use  co- 
caine." 

Recently  in  this  space  we 
reported  on  drug-education  ef- 
forts in  Massachusetts  schools 
and  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
plorers and  the  National  High 
School  Athletic  Coaches  Associa- 
tion. PRIDE  is  in  the  education 
field  too,  as  is  the  National 
Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug- 
Free  Youth.  Both  PRIDE  and  the 
Federation  for  Drug-Free  Youth 
provide  information  and  support 
to  local  parents  groups  and  youth 
groups,  and  both  hold  annual  con- 
ferences to  disseminate  the  latest 
pharmacological  information  and 
share  ideas  for  fighting  drug 
abuse  in  local  communities. 

Although  there  is  no  statistical 
evidence,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  educational  campaigns  are 
paying  off.  Deborah  Spector  of 
PRIDE  said  the  decline  in  drug 
use  among  high  school  seniors 
probably  reflects  education.  "The 
high  school  kids  are  old  enough  to 
absorb  the  information  about  the 
dangers  of  drugs,"  she  said,  "and 


they  say  to  themselves.  'Now 
wait  a minute;  maybe  I am  mess- 
ing myself  up  by  using  drugs.’  " 
Spector  added,  however,  "That  is 
being  offset  by  the  drop  in  the  age 
when  kids  first  experiment  with 
drugs." 

Spector  said  the  growing  con- 
cern about  drug  abuse  i9  also 
reflected  in  attendance  at 
PRIDE’s  conferences  for 
representatives  of  parents  and 
youth  groups.  "Last  year  we  had 
to  cap  the  attendance  at  3,000," 
she  explained,  "and  this  year 
we’ll  have  representatives  from 
over  40  countries.” 

Drugs  are  still  readily  available 
to  most  youths,  and  the  fact  that 
older  teenagers  are  turning  away 
from  them  bodes  well  for  their 
future.  The  next  test  will  be  to 
bring  the  educational  message  to 
the  lower  grades  until  it’s  no 
longer  cool  for  some  sixth  and 
seventh  graders  to  drink  and 
9moke  pot.  As  John  C.  Law,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  ha9 
pointed  out,  "Preventing  drug 
abuse  before  it  starts  is  the  long- 
range  solution.  We  have  to  begin 
drug  education  in  grade  school." 

Ordway  P Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675. 


Flashback 


1972:  Great 
escape 


Sixteen-year-old  David  Sullivan  taught  the  Memphis  Police  Depart 
ment  a thing  or  two  about  handcuffing  after  he  proved  that  he  could 
escape  from  any  pair  of  cuffs  put  on  him.  Here  he  gives  Lieut.  James 
Bullard  an  object  lesson.  Sullivan,  who  prompted  development  of  new 
handcuffing  techniques  in  the  department,  was  also  Involved  in  de- 
signing a new  handcuff  lock  which,  he  says,  can’t  be  opened  without 
the  key.  wwwoOdPnoto 
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'evelyn9: 

Police  brutality:  Of  recognition  dented 


By  “evelyn” 

This  article,  the  last  in  this  series,  is 
dedicated  to  the  many  police  officers  who 
were  and  are  still  being  denied  the  respect 
and  recognition  deserved  for  their  daily 
contributions,  sometimes  routine, 
sometimes  heroic. 

For  too  many  years  now,  society  has 
exhibited  a somewhat  unconscious 
brutality  toward  cops.  Dangerously 
delusive  motion  pictures  and  TV  serials 
depict  police  as  rash,  violent  men,  or  as 
studip  whose  days  largely  resemble  a 
smorgasbord  of  carnal  delicacies. 
Political  superlatives  wreaking  with  the 
malodorous  quality  of  half-truths  shape 


the  public  attitudes  that  limit  acceptance 
of  police  into  the  community.  There  has 
been  nothing  uplifting  about  the  trend  to 
dehumanize  police,  or  in  the  satisfaction 
that  echoes  in  strident  political  accusa- 
tions that  “the  system  is  inclined  to  soft- 
pedal  police  brutality.” 

Probing  for  a balanced  truth  about 
police  revealed  issues  in  want  of  explana- 
tion, issues  which  clearly  contain 
elements  of  the  worst  possible  violations 
of  dignity  and  human  rights,  not  by 
police  but  against  police.  What  justifica- 
tion can  possibly  explain  how  the  vic- 
timization of  law  enforcers  became  emo- 
tionally palatable  and  intellectually 


Other  Voices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation’s  newspapers. 


Death  of  a policeman 

Si*;days  before  Police  Officer  Vincent  Adolfo  was  murdered  in  East  Baltimore, 
Policy  Commissioner  Bishop  L.  Robinson  promised  the  department  stronger  body  ar- 
mo^bext  year  ‘to  increase  the  level  of  protection’  commensurate  with  the  higher 
veld&ty  ammunition  and  bigger  weaponry  finding  its  ways  into  criminal  hands.  Of- 
fice* Adolfo  was  shot  at  close  range  by  a bullet  which  penetrated  his  chest  protector 
and  killed  him.  and  was  shot  a second  time  in  the  back  where  he  wore  no  woven  protec- 
tion-There  may  be  no  assurance  that  the  heavier  body  armor  to  be  issued  next  year 
will^top  similar  ammunition  at  that  range.  Small  wonder  that  some  police  officers  are 
sometimes  edgy,  capable  of  brandishing  weapons  v»  nen  citizens  think  it  unnecessary, 
tempted  to  be  rough  in  threatening  situations.  Had  Officer  Adolfo  been  less  conscien- 
tious Monday  about  a stolen  auto  with  stolen  license  plates , he  would  be  alive  today . A 
few  minutes  after  he  noticed  something  wrong,  he  was  dying.  So  far  as  can  be 
established,  the  26-year-old  policeman  did  everything  right.  Going  by  the  book  did  not 
sav«J  him.  There  are  too  many  dangerous  criminals  loose  in  the  streets  of  our  city,  too 
many  and  too-powerful  guns  in  their  hands,  too  easily  obtained.  The  arguments 
against  effective  gun  control  get  more  pathetic  and  wicked  with  every  outrage.  Socie- 
ty a$ks  courage  and  risk  from  its  police  officers,  demands  high  performance  standards 
frodi'them,  and  owes  them  every  protection  it  can  produce.” 

$ — The  Baltimore  Sun 

November  20,  1985 

Murder  in  Mexico 

•'Observers  have  speculated  that  the  torture  and  massacre  of  22  members  of  a Mex- 
ican police  anti-narcotics  squad  in  Veracruz  earlier  this  month  was  a signal  from  drug 
traffickers  who  wanted  to  show  that  they  still  control  the  area  and  the  vast  amounts  of 
madjuana  grown  there.  Coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  the  torture-murders  of  a U.S. 
nardotics  agent  and  his  pilot  in  Mexico  last  February,  the  incident  is  a grim  reminder 
that  Mexican  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  's  anti-narcotics  campaign  has  a long  way 
to  go.  President  de  la  Madrid  vowed  that  the  killings  would  not  halt  his  anti-narcotics 
campaign,  which  could  stand  some  improved  strategy  regarding  enemy  encounters. 
There’ll  be  plenty  more  since  drug  bosses  reportedly  still  control  the  mountains  that 
span  Veracruz  and  the  neighboring  state  of  Oaxaca.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  solution  to  Mexico’s  problem,  it  certainly  shares  its  burden.  Some  30  percent 
of  the  marijuana  consumed  in  this  country  comes  from  Mexico.  In  other  words,  this 
country  serves  as  a lucrative  market  for  Mexican  drug  traffickers.  They  need  U.S. 
pushers  and  users  to  make  crime  pay.  The  Mexican  and  U.S.  Governments  need  each 
other’s  utmost  cooperation  to  make  sure  that  eventually  it  won't.” 

— The  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch 
November  20,  1986 


Gopde’s  plan  for  police:  a precious  second  chance 

“Ifcjs  high  time  and  welcome  indeed  to  hear  Mayor  Goode  announce  a plan  — in- 
complete though  it  may  be  — to  combat  the  systemic  corruption  that  has  stained  and 
subverted  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department.  And  it  is  welcome  and  refreshing,  as 
welh.to  hear  the  encouraging  response  from  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  Rhetoric 
and  reform  efforts  dating  to  1974  have  failed  to  dent  the  culture  of  corruption.  But  to- 
day — with  a second  chance  to  appoint  a new  commissioner  — the  time,  finally,  could 
be  ripe.  Mayor  Goode’s  plan  offers  only  the  barest  of  outlines  and  neglects,  for  now,  to 
substantively  address  the  training,  sensitivity  and  command  problems  exposed  by 
the  MOVE  debacle.  Yet  it  proposes  some  modest  steps  in  the  right  direction.  The 
mayor’s  inaugural  mandate  for  reform  was  betrayed  by  bad  appointments.  Today  the 
decks  are  cleared.  The  unfinished  business  looms.  It  will  be  a heavy  load  for  the  new 
commissioner  — whomever  he  (or  she)  may  be.  And  it  will  take  a mayor  committed  to 
change  — and  a public  that  demands  it  — to  even  begin  to  give  that  new  chief  a 
fighting  chance.  ’ ' 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
November  20,  1985 


respectable,  and  still  leave  us  with  our 
humanity  intact? 

Then,  too,  in  the  fraternity  of  police 
itself  there  are  interoffice  jealousies, 
competitions  and  the  ever  present  inter- 
nal power  struggles  that  waste  the 
energies  of  police  departments 
throughout  the  country.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  importance  of  accomplishment 
is  sacrificed  to  individual  ego  plays  and 
status  needs.  From  cracks  within  the 
‘‘wall  of  silence,”  stories  trickle  through, 
providing  insightful  glimpses  into  the 
generally  sheltered  truth  about  police. 

A case  in  point  is  the  1981  case  involv- 
ing a 30-yecr-old  teaching  nun  from  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  convent  in  East 
Harlem,  N.Y.,  who  was  raped,  beaten  and 
sodomized  by  two  young  men.  After- 
wards. one  of  the  assailants  ransacked 
the  convent  looking  for  money  and 
things  he  could  sell.  The  other  assailant 
remained  with  the  nun  and  tortured  her, 
carving  27  crosses  on  her  body  with  a nail 
file.  Clues  to  the  assailants’  identities 

Brophy: 


v ere  virtually  nonexistent  because  the 
nun  had  been  too  traumatized  to  be 
capable  of  describing  her  attackers. 
Police  from  the  Citywide  Sex  Crimes 
Unit,  the  Major  Case  Squad  and  the 
precinct’s  detective  squad  began  comb- 
ing the  vicinity  for  possible  leads. 

Two  members  of  the  precinct’s  an- 
ticrime unit,  Officer  Richard  Dietl  and 
his  partner,  Detective  Thomas  Colleran, 
began  questioning  known  drug  addicts, 
prostitutes  and  muggers  who  had 
previously  been  arrested  in  the  area.  But 
this  case  was  not  the  province  of  anti- 
crime cops;  this  case  was  ‘‘detective- 
level”  fodder  — strictly  the  province  of 
the  police  department's  2,500-member 
Detective  Division.  So  when  Officer 
Dietl,  who  happened  to  be  off  duty  at  the 
time,  received  a call  about  a lead  in  the 
case  from  the  manager  of  a small  local 
Continued  on  Page  13 

“ evelyn  ” is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a New 
York-based  writer  on  police  subjects. 


Christmas  spirit 
amid  the  radio  calls 


By  Edward  J.  Brophy 

‘‘10-13  at  Bernard  and  Essex;  units 
responding?” 

”49-David,  describe  the  condition?” 

"Footman  holding  one;  angry  crowd.” 

Coffee  spews  from  the  windows  as  the 
marked  car  lunges  into  the  main  street. 
The  radio  volume  has  been  turned  up  and 
almost  drowns  out  the  voice  of  Mike,  the 
driver,  as  he  yells,  “Damn,  the  heavy  jobs 
always  come  just  when  you’ve  started 
your  break.” 

“Just  go,”  says  Terry,  the  second  of- 
ficer, who  is  busily  scratching  the  job  in- 
formation onto  a battered  clipboard  and 
trying  to  fine-tune  the  radio  at  the  same 
time.  Door  locks  are  elbowed  down, 
nightsticks  and  flashlights  are  retrieved 
and  all  the  while  the  radio  car  is  weaving 
its  way  through  the  evening  traffic  with 
the  aid  of  its  flashing  turret  flicking  in  a 
rhythmic  dance  to  the  song  played  by  a 
wailing  siren. 

“Stinking  holiday  traffic!  Christmas 
my  butt,”  grumbles  Mike  as  he  grimly 
guides  the  patrol  car  amid  vehicles  and 
pedestrians  idly  awaiting  his  charging 
cruiser.  Terry  has  been  watching  the 
passing  street  signs  and  suddenly  calls 
out:  “Bernard  and  Essex  coming  up.  I’m 
killing  the  siren./’ 

There  is  no  indication  of  an  angry 
crowd  or  any  crowd  at  all,  other  than  holi- 
day shoppers,  as  the  police  car  slows  near 
the  curb. 

"What  the  hell!  Where  is  our 
footman?”  demands  Mike  as  he  lumbers 
from  the  car. 

"Here,  here.  In  here!”  Halfway  down 
the  block  an  elderly  man  is  calling  and 
gesturing  excitedly  toward  a tenement 
hallway.  Both  officers  grab  their  equip- 
ment, slam  the  car  doors  shnt  and  rush 
toward  the  spot  Slowing  down  before  the 
entrance.  Terry  scans  the  cars  at  the  curb 
as  Mike  peers  into  the  dimly  lit  hallway. 


“What  the. . .”  mumbles  Mike  as  he 
enters  the  hall  and  begins  moving  down 
its  narrow  length.  A smile  is  taking  shape 
on  his  broad,  beefy  face  as  Terry 
maneuvers  to  see  over  Mike’s  never- 
ending  shoulders.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
hall,  three  males  are  scuffling  in  a fight 
while  just  above  them,  on  the  first  stair 
landing,  a uniformed  police  officer  is 
standing  with  his  arms  spread  wide,  sing-  • 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  melodious  voice:  “Si- 
i-lent  night.  Holy  night.  . . 

Terry  pushes  past  his  staring  partner 
and  begins  to  separate  the  fighters.  Mike 
quickly  joins  in,  throwing  one  to  the  floor 
and  removing  a knife  from  a hand  which 
he  has  pinned  beneath  his  oversized  ox- 
ford. 

“Watch  these  bums,  Terry.  There’s 
knives  involved.” 

“This  one  is  cut,  but  not  bad,”  replies 
Terry.  “The  other  one  is  okay.  I think 
you’ve  got  the  only  knife.”  All  the  while 
the  officer  on  the  landing  continues  his- 
loud,  boisterous  rendition  of  the  gentle 
Christmas  carol. 

“Schutz!  Get  your  butt  down  here  and 
quit  your  silly  nonsense.”  Mike  is  now 
laughing  as  he  continues  to  call  fo| 
Schutz  to  come  down.  Now  Terry  js. 
laughing  right  along  with  Mike.  Sodn 
Schutz  interrupts  his  singing  long 
enough  to  erupt  into  a roar  of  laughter, 
The  three  combatants  join  in  and  the. 
tenement  halls  begin  resounding  with  a 
joyous  ring  that  spirals  upward  from 
these  six,  who  found  each  other  at  this 
^special,  if  unlikely  place  for  the 
, Christmas  season. 

The  heavy  jobs  always  come  just  when 
you’ve  started  your  break. 

Edward  J.  Brophy  is  a retired  New 
York  City  police  sergeant  who  currently 
teaches  and  writes  part-time. 
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For  Joe  McNamara,  life  is  a bed  of  roses.  Not  only  is  he 
an  accomplished  gardener  who  cultivates  more  than  two 
dozen  varieties  of  roses;  not  only  has  he  been  comfor- 
tably ensconced  as  chief  of  the  progressive  San  Jose, 
Calif,  Police  Department  since  1976 ; not  only  is  he  well 
into  his  fourth  decade  of  policing,  in  three  major  US. 
cities,  at  the  tender  age  of  50.  To  top  matters  off,  for  the 
past  year  Joe  McNamara  has  been  living  the  life  of  a 
best-selling  author. 


Ever  since  the  September  1984  publication  of  his  first 
novel,  “ The  First  Directive, " McNamara  has  been  on  a 
nationwide  tear.  Interviews  here,  talk  shows  there, 
autographs  at  every  turn,  and  still  he  is  far  from  being 
encased  in  jade.  In  fact,  he's  not  so  swept  up  in  the  world 
of  publishing  that  he's  lost  his  perspective;  he's  quick  to 
note  that  the  publishing  world  is  “as  crazy  as  policing. " 

Not  bad  for  someone  who  admits  that  originally  he 
never  wanted  to  be  a cop.  Since  the  long  ago,  far  away 
days  of  pounding  a foot  beat  in  the  Harlem  section  of 
New  York,  McNamara  has  made  achievement  in  law  en- 
forcement a matter  of  routine.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in 


public  administration  at  Harvard  Unittersity  while  still 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  Before  he 
turned  40,  he  headed  west  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  suc- 
ceed soon-to-be  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley  as  police 
chief.  He  signed  on  as  chief  in  San  Jose  just  before  the 
boom  hit  in  the  computer  and  electronics  fields, 
catapulting  San  Jose  into  13th  place  on  the  list  of  the 
largest  U.S.  cities.  There  have  been  articles  in  some  of 
the  biggest  and  most  influential  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  countries,  and  of  course  “The  First 
Directive. " 


ecoming  a successful  writer  had  as  much  to  do  with 
McNamara 's  bouts  of  insomnia  as  it  did  with  his  varied, 
colorful  experiences  as  a cop.  Unable  to  sleep  on  some 
nights,  he'd  take  out  his  frustrations  on  a typewriter. 
Before  long,  such  characters  as  police  SgL  Fraleigh,  Del 
Paul  English  and  a detective-cum-Neanderthal  known 
as  “ The  Block  ” began  to  take  shape,  and  with  them 
came  the  compelling  tale  of  political  corruption  and 
high-tech  criminals  set  in  the  fictitious  city  of  Silicon 
Valley.  As  McNamara  recalls  it,  revenge  was  the  motive 
— for  the  book,  that  is.  Hoping  to  emulate  the  Ravmnn/1 


Chandler  brand  of  detective  fiction,  he  dreamed  of  “ get- 
ting revenge  for  all  those  stereotypical  cops  and  formula 
police-story  plots  we  see  on  television. " 

Revenge  may  be  sweet  for  McNamara  His  novel  was 
an  alternate  selection  of  the  Literary  Guild  book  club 
and  the  paperback  edition  hit  the  bookstores  <u  this 
issue  went  to  press.  Has  success  dampened  his  en- 
thusiasm for  policing ? Don't  bet  on  it  He's  quick  to 
assert  that  policing  is  his  career,  writing  his  hobby.  And 
in  the  course  of  his  police  endeavors,  you'll  find  him 
speaking  out  at  virtually  every  turn,  taking  on  such 
issues  as  drug  abuse,  gun  control,  standards  and  train- 
ing and  political  corruption.  His  outspokenness  has 
made  him  the  foe  of  some  and  endeared  him  to  others  — 
often  to  the  extent  that  other  cities  try  to  win  him  over 
as  their  police  commissioner.  He's  turned  down  offers 
from  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia,  to  name 
a few,  and  the  longer  he  stays  in  San  Jose  the  further  his 
star  rises.  And  even  if  he  weren't  so  secure  in  San  Jose, 
even  if  he  received  a temptingly  juicy  job  offer  from 
another  major  city,  it's  not  likely  he'll  be  leaving  the 
cozy  confines  of  northern  California  that  quickly.  It 
would  take  some  time  to  figure  out  how  to  remove  and 
transplant  his  rose  garden. 


‘The  NRA  is  presenting  a chilling 
vision  of  life  in  America  — we’re 
ail  going  to  be  walking  around 
like  it’s  Beirut,  packing  semi- 
automatic Uzis  and  Mac-1 0’s. 

It’s  insane.’ 


Joseph  D. 

McNamara 

Police  chief  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
and  author  of  the  best-selling  police  novel, 

“The  First  Directive” 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Earlier  this  year  yon 
delivered  a speech  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  on  the 
subject  of  law  enforcement  in  the  year  2000.  In  that 
speech,  you  painted  a picture  that  was  not  particularly 
bright.  For  example,  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  and 
drug  enforcement,  you  noted  that  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  educational  efforts  to  prevent  drug  abuse 
have  been  largely  unsuccessful  and  that  the  situation 
may  get  worse.  Given  the  scope  of  the  drug  problem,  is 
any  enforcement  effort  ever  likely  to  be  equal  to  the 
task  at  hand? 

McNAMARA:  No.  All  I'm  doing  in  my  pessimistic 
predictions  is  identifying  trends  that  have  been  going 
on  for  a long  time.  I did  my  doctoral  dissertation  on 
drugs,  and  I saw  at  that  time,  back  in  1972,  that  law  en- 
forcement efforts  have  been  a failure  in  the  sense  of  not 
lessening  the  problem.  I don’t  see  any  improvement  in 
the  drug  situation.  We’ve  seen  massive  increases  in 


Federal  efforts,  to  the  point  where  we’re  now  using  the 
armed  forces.  Anyone  who’s  a casual  reader  of  news- 
papers or  watcher  of  television  has  to  be  aware  that  we 
keep  getting  the  largest  drug  busts  ever,  and  yet 
everyone  in  law  enforcement  says  there's  more  drugs 
than  ever  before. 

My  prediction  for  the  year  2000  is  that  that  trend 
won’t  stop,  because  it  hasn’t  stopped  since  1920,  when 
drugs  were  made  into  a criminal  problem.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century  drugs  were  a medical  problem,  not  a 
criminal  problem,  and  in  an  astonishing  change  of  public 
policy,  the  United  States  put  drugs  under  criminal  law, 
creating  this  enormous  black  market.  There’s  no  doubt 
that,  in  retrospect,  it  was  a terribly  bad  decision. 

Now  I have  to  say  loud  and  clear  at  this  point  that  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  in  1986  or  ’86  we  should  suddenly 
turn  around  and  say  let’s  legalize  everything,  because 
you  really  don’t  know  how  many  more  people  would  use 
drugs.  And  what  does  legalization  mean?  Does  it  mean 
you  have  stores  like  you  have  for  liquor,  and  advertising 
and  so  on?  There  are  all  sorts  of  nuances  in  this  whole 
question,  but  it's  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  I don’t  see 


any  major  impetus  for  change. 

I see  very  ambivalent  attitudes  toward  drugs.  Look  at 
the  way  Japan  or  England  handles  it.  Would  Stacy 
Reach  have  gotten  six  months  in  the  can  here?  No  way. 
He  would’ve  been  told.  “Let’s  make  a movie  on  drugs.’' 
That’s  what  we  re  doing  with  the  athletes  and 
celebrities  when  they  get  caught.  They  suddenly  turn 
around  and  you  see  them  on  television  telling  kids  not  to 
use  drugs.  There’s  a certain  cynicism  and  skepticism 
that  has  to  be  there  when  people  see  this. 

LEN:  Over  the  past  66  years  or  so,  have  the  drug  culture 
and  the  narcotics  trade  just  gotten  so  firmly  entrenched 
into  the  social  fabric  that  one  can’t  turn  the  clock  back 
simply  by  decriminalizing  drugs? 

McNAMARA:  There's  no  doubt  that  it’s  had  a dynamic 
impact.  There's  no  doubt  that  in  the  60’s  the  tremen- 
dously pro-drug  culture  became  a symbol  of  the  anti- 
establishment  feelings  of  many  college  students  and 
young  people  during  those  years.  So  it’s  a very  difficult 

Continued  on  Page  10 


‘There’s  no  one  I 
know , except  maybe 
Ed  Meese,  who 
would  say  that 
there’s  less  drug 
use.  I hear  police 
officers  from  all  over 
the  country  saying 
that  there’s  more 
drug  use  than  ever.’ 

Continued  from  Page  9 

thing  to  get  a handle  on.  What  I think  has  changed  the 
drug  picture  enormously  was  the  deadly  myth  that  co- 
caine is  a recreational  drug.  We  find  now  that  it’s  every 
bit  as  deadly  as  heroin.  Part  of  that  problem  is  caused  by 
the  medical  profession,  who  speak  in  their  own  jargon 
and  who  kept  saying  that  cocaine  is  not  as  addictive  as 
derivatives  of  opium  are.  But  when  I did  my  disserta- 
tion what  was  interesting  was  that  you  could  not  get  the 
experts  to  agree  on  a definition  of  addiction,  because  the 
physical  dependence  on  opium  or  heroin  really  vanished 
in  about  48  hours.  Yet  you  could  keep  people  in  jail  for  a 
year  and  the  first  thing  they  do  when  they  get  out  is  go 
and  shoot  up.  So  it’s  quite  clear  that  there  is  a 
psychological  and  physiological  addiction,  probably 
more  psychological  than  physiological.  That’s  exactly 
what  the  addiction  is  with  cocaine.  It’s  a different  kind 
of  drug  — it's  a stimulant  — it’s  not  from  opiates,  but 
what  we’re  seeing  now  is  the  same  kind  of  psychological 
dependence  on  it. 

What  that  did,  really,  is  move  the  middle  class  into 
heavy  drug  use,  which  up  until  that  time  was  not  a prob- 
lem. It  made  drugs  chic,  cool,  sophisticated,  and  that’s 
what  has  kept  this  thing  going.  There's  no  one  I know, 
except  maybe  Ed  Meese,  who  would  say  that  there’s  less 
drug  use.  I hear  police  officers  from  all  over  the  country, 
from  large  cities  to  the  smallest  towns,  saying  that 
there’s  more  drug  use  than  ever.  The  question  then  is 
whether  there’s  anything  on  the  horizon  that  would 
reverse  that.  I don’t  see  anything.  I don’t  think  the  drug 
education  programs  have  made  a difference.  I think  we 
should  continue  with  them,  I think  we  should  continue 
the  law  enforcement,  but  I don’t  see  anything  on  the 
horizon  that’s  going  to  change  that  trend.  The  profit 
motive  is  just  out  of  sight.  If  you  send  one  pusher  to  jail, 
there’s  five  others  ready  to  take  his  place. 

From  the  bottom  to  the  top 

LEN:  Law  enforcment  has  tried  to  attack  the  narcotics 
trade  in  a variety  of  ways,  from  going  after  the  street 
pushers  and  working  up  the  ladder  to  going  after  the 
chief  traffickers  and  trying  to  dismantle  whole  drug  em- 
pires at  one  blow.  . . 

McNAMARA:  Nothing  works,  so  we  go  in  cycles.  For 
example,  when  I did  my  dissertation  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  was  making  as  many  as  40,000  low- 
level  drug  arrests  a year,  and  the  rationale  for  that  deci- 
sion was,  as  a cop  would  say,  “Well,  at  least  it  takes  a 
junkie  off  the  streets  for  five  days."  When  I looked  at  it, 
it  turned  out  that  it  took  the  cop  off  the  street  for  five 
days  and  the  addict  was  right  back  on  the  street.  And  I 
found  an  astonishing  correlation  between  burglary 
rates  and  police  arrest  rates  for  misdemeanor  drugs.  I 
couldn’t  say  that  it  was  cause  and  effect,  but  I did 
suspect  that  a relationship  was  there. 

In  terms  of  going  after  root  causes,  when  the  drug  en- 
forcement agent  was  tortured  and  murdered  in  Mexico, 
the  outgoing  director  of  DE  A,  Bud  Mullen,  was  furious 
— and  who  can  blame  him  — and  in  a moment  of  candor 
he  said  something  that  I think  got  lost,  but  which 
should  not  be  lost.  He  said  that  only  the  tiny  country  of 
Malaysia  is  actually  cooperating  with  the  United 
States.  In  many  of  these  other  countries,  the  govern- 
ment is  part  of  the  drug  ring,  either  because  they’re  tak- 
ing bribes  or  in  some  countries  they’re  actually  part  of 
it,  the  generals  and  colonels  and  so  on.  Our  State  Depart- 


ment and  the  Government  will  often  say  things  to  paint 
a rosy  picture  because  of  foreign  policy  - you  know,  you 
don’t  want  some  country  to  become  Communist  because 
we’re  attacking  the  ruling  government  and  saying 
they’re  a bunch  of  thieves  So  we  don’t  get  the  true  pic- 
ture. except  in  that  rare  loment  where  that  Federal 
agent  was  murdered  ard  the  head  of  DEA  said 
something  that  we’ve  bel  ved  secretly  for  a long  time. 
We  keep  getting  these  osy  predictions,  like  the 
headlines  of  the  biggest  ’rug  bust  ever,  or  year  after 
year  we  get  reports  how  th  i government  is  now  working 
with  Federal  agents  and  h w they're  raiding  these  drug- 
producing  areas  in  the  jungles.  Yet  every  year  there  s 
more  and  more  drugs,  and  more  drug  use.  Everyone 
knows  we’re  seizing  only  a tiny  fraction  of  what  comes 
in,  so  the  enormous  money  and  profit  there  makes  cor- 
ruption endemic,  and  in  my  view  it’s  far  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  we’d  like  to  acknowledge. 

LEN:  In  your  own  jurisdiction  there  was  a major  sting 
operation  not  too  long  ago  that  put  investigators  onto  a 
trail  of  cocaine  that  led  straight  to  the  computer  in- 
dustry in  Silicon  Valley.  Since  that  time,  have  you  got- 
ten any  evidence  to  suggest  that  drug  use  in  that  in- 
dustry has  waned  to  any  extent? 

McNAMARA:  I think  there’s  some  hope  there.  I’ve 
been  doing  a lot  of  work  with  the  chief  executive  officers 
and  their  staff  behind  the  scenes,  because  unlike  society 
at  large,  a corporation  is  an  entity  unto  itself,  and  with 
good  management  you  can  eliminate  drugs  in  your  work 
environment.  It  means  that  you  have  to  do  some  things 
differently  and  pay  attention  to  it,  which  wasn’t  being 
done.  They  ignored  it  and  stuck  their  heads  in  the  sand, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  Hollywood  did  and  profes- 
sional sports  did  — deny,  deny,  deny,  until  finally  it 
blows  up  in  your  face.  But  in  a corporation,  because  you 
have  control  over  who  you  hire  and  you  have 
mechanisms  in  the  workplace  to  spot  drug  abuse  and  to 
deal  with  it,  it's  different  from  society  at  large.  You  can 
control  it  in  the  artificial  environment  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  fact  we’ve  seen  some  progress.  IBM  and  some 
other  corporations  have  announced  that  they're  going 
to  start  screening  potential  employees  for  drugs.  That  in 
itself  is  beneficial  in  a number  of  ways.  The  symbolic  ef- 
fect of  that  company  taking  such  a strong  stand  against 
drugs  will  have  good  impact  in  that  company.  Secondly, 
a number  of  people  with  drug  problems  will  not  apply, 
and  that’s  one  of  the  key  points  in  this  whole  drug  scene. 
It’s  like  a cancer;  if  you  get  one  or  two  employees  who 


not  get  the  message  that  we  are  serious  about  stopping 
drugs.  We  let  the  celebrities  do  little  public-service 
movies  instead  of  going  to  jail. 

LEN:  But  as  for  the  San  Joee  pcii  arc  you  doing 
anything  to  screen  for  drug  use  among  your  offlc ers? 

McNAMARA:  We  have,  for  many  years,  been  ’ ery  hard 
on  drugs.  We  give  polygraph  axams,  for  instai.ee.  We  do 
a lot  of  screening,  and  we  don’t  take  anyone  who’s  had  a 
drug  problem.  I’ve  talked  to  chiefs  in  lots  of  other  cities 
and  they're  very  unhappy  that  they’ve  been  overridden 
politically  and  they  haven’t  been  able  to  maintain  those 
standards.  I hear  horror  stories  — I won’t  identify  the 
cities  — but  they  do  a surprise  urine  test  at  the  police 
academy  on  a Monday  morning  and  find  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  recruits’  urine  is  dirty  with  drugs.  Well 
you've  got  a hell  of  a problem. 

Part  of  what  we’re  talking  about  is  that  the  young  peo- 
ple coming  into  law  enforcement  are  reflecting  the 
values  of  young  people  in  our  society,  which  don’t  view 
drugs  with  the  kind  of  horrible  righteous  indignation 
that  the  establishment  does,  that  the  majority  of  people 
in  this  country  do.  Their  attitude  is  much  more  blase  and 
accepting  of  drugs. 

LEN:  So  you’re  saying  that  regardless  of  social  accep- 
tance of  drug  use  at  some  levels,  law  enforcement 
should  not  be  sacrificing  standards  by  accepting  those 
whose  drug  use  may  only  be  a reflection  of  larger  social 
values? 

McNAMARA:  Well,  you've  got  to  be  careful.  I 
remember  a terrible  problem  with  the  New  York  Police 
Department  with  another  drug  called  alcohol.  People 
tend  to  forget  that  that’s  a drug.  When  I was  coming  up 
through  the  ranks  in  New  York  City,  the  penalty  for  any 
alcohol  use  on  duty  was  dismissal.  As  a result  of  that, 
supervisors  got  stiff  necks  from  looking  in  the  other 
direction,  and  people  who  had  a drinking  problem 
became  hard-core  alcoholics.  It  became  tragic  because 
finally  they  would  do  something  that  could  not  be 
overlooked  and  they  would  end  up  being  fired.  Only  then 
would  they  get  into  an  A.  A.  program. 

What  I'm  saying  is  quite  different.  During  the  en- 
trance and  probationary  period,  the  decision  has  to  be 
made  very  firmly  in  keeping  your  organization  pure.  I 
say  the  same  thing  to  the  electronics  companies:  If 
you're  going  to  take  this  rigid  position  that  we’re  going 
to  fire  anyone  abusing  drugs,  anyone  with  a drug  prob- 


‘If there’s  one  area  where  we  should  agree,  it’s  that  people 
in  law  enforcement  should  be  free  of  drugs.  But  the  police 
labor  groups  are  opposing  that.’ 


are  heavy  drug  abusers,  inevitably  they’ll  contaminate 
other  people  around  them  and  they'll  become  pushers  to 
support  their  own  habits  and  to  socialize  other  people  in- 
to it.  Unless  you  deal  with  it,  it’ll  spread  throughout 
that  company. 

LEN:  So  now  that  the  industry  has  become  painfully 
and  rudely  aware  of  the  problem,  they’re  showing  genu- 
ine interest  in  dealing  with  that  problem? 

McNAMARA:  Their  first  reaction  was  to  attack  me,  to 
say  that  the  chief  is  controversial  and  so  on.  But  that 
nonsense  stopped  after  we  seized  over  a million  dollars 
worth  of  cocaine  at  one  electronics  company  plant  and 
made  several  other  cases  breaking  up  theft  and  nar- 
cotics rings 

Drug  up  and  the  police 

LEN:  Let'  go  back  to  the  matter  of  screening  for  drug 
use,  whir  is  becoming  an  issue  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  -ound  the  country.  What  is  the  situation  with 
the  San  Jose  police  at  this  time? 

McNAMARA:  If  there’s  one  area  where  we  should 
agree,  it’s  that  people  in  law  enforcement  should  be  free 
of  drugs.  But  the  police  labor  groups  are  opposing  that, 
like  the  baseball  players’  union  opposed  the  screening  of 
the  players.  So  we  have  these  different  value  systems  at 
work  and  we  do  not  have  the  attitude  toward  drugs  that 
the  Japanese  have,  for  example,  or  that  the  English 
have.  They  treat  it  seriously,  and  there’s  a consensus  as 
a nation  that  they  really  want  to  stamp  out  drugs.  What 
you  see  here  are  these  overriding  values  at  work  that 
prevent  a consensus  and  a united  approach  on  drugs,  so 
there’s  an  ambivalence  in  our  society.  Young  people  do 


lem,  your  supervisors  will  not  report  the  employees.  So  I 
think  you’ve  got  to  combine  the  two.  if  someone,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a drinking  problem,  there  are  treatments, 
and  you  should  try  to  salvage  that  employee.  If  you  say 
no,  by  God  we’re  going  to  fire  him,  you’re  going  to  have 
just  what  New  York  had.  It’s  too  severe  a penalty  to  get 
the  support  of  your  front-line  supervisors,  and  they  are 
the  key  because  they  are  the  ones  who  observe  the  symp- 
toms of  drug  abuse,  be  it  alcohol  or  some  other  drug:  the 
absenteeism,  the  drop  in  productivity,  the  other 
physical  symptoms. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  standards 

LEN:  In  the  same  general  vein  of  police  standards,  you 
also  noted  in  your  talk  on  policing  in  the  year  2000  that 
you  believe  the  quality  of  policing  will  be  decidedly 
lower  15  years  from  now.  What  is  it  that  convinces  you 
that  standards  are  slipping  away  from  the  police? 

McNAMARA:  During  the  60’s  the  President’s  Crime 
Commission  task  force  reports  made  the  recommenda- 
tion that,  given  the  sensitivity  of  police  work  after  all 
the  riots  and  so  on,  ultimately  we  should  be  looking  for 
bachelor's  degrees  from  police  officers.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  average  education  was  two  years  of  com- 
munity college  for  most  young  people,  and  police  ought 
to  be  at  least  as  educated  as  the  average  citizen.  That 
was  1966,  and  you  had  LEA  A [Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration!  programs  underway,  you  had  the 
G.I.  Bill  covering  many  officers.  We  no  longer  are  hiring 
as  many  veterans,  so  the  G.I.  Bill  is  no  longer  a major 
mechanism  for  getting  cops  through  college,  and  LE  AA 
scholastic  assistance  is  gone  for  police  officers.  With 
that,  you’ll  find  a changing  attitude.  For  example, 
James  Q.  Wilson  is  very  outspoken  about  the  fact  that 
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he  does  not  think  that  police  officers  should  go  to  col- 
lege, that  patrolmen  should  not.  I discussed  it  with  him 
recently,  and  he  said  that  supervisors  and  managers  cer- 
tainly should,  but  he  doesn’t  think  the  whole  idea  works 
for  patrolmen.  It’s  one  of  the  areas  where  I disagree  with 
him.  He’s  one  of  the  most  brilliant  analysts  of  the  whole 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  world,  but  because  of  the 
nature  of  policing,  where  leadership  comes  from  the  bot- 
tom, you  can't  have  a kind  of  two-tier  approach. 

We’ve  peaked.  I think  you’re  seeing  now  many  people 
in  executive  positions  in  policing  with  college  educa- 
tions, but  you’re  going  to  see  that,  too,  decline,  because 
the  leadership  comes  from  the  rank  and  file  and  goes  up. 
It’s  just  a simple  fact  of  life  that  the  more  people  in  the 
rank  and  file  that  don’t  have  college,  the  more  people 
vou're  going  to  have  in  supervisory  positions  without 
college. 

LEN:  It’s  been  suggested  that  requiring  a minimum 
amount  of  college  before  entering  the  police  field  is  not 
such  a good  idea  because  you  eliminate  from  considera- 
tion a large  segment  of  the  population  that  might  other- 
wise be  eligible  and  interested. 


McNAMARA:  There’s  a real  point  there.  I think  it’s 
essential  for  large  city  police  departments  to  have  a 
force  that’s  representative  of  that  city,  which  means 
that  you  need  the  minority  candidates.  We've  required 
60  college  units  for  years,  and  there  were  predictions 
that  a lot  of  other  departments  would  follow.  I don’t 
know  of  any  other  large  city  police  department  that  re- 
quires college,  and  some  do  not  even  require  high  school. 
So  there  has  been  a step  backward.  But  the  example  of 
San  Jose,  I think,  is  one  that  shows  what  is  possible.  We 
have  to  compete  with  Silicon  Valley,  which  is  also  com- 
peting for  many  of  the  minorities  that  we  wish  to  hire. 
We  are  able  to  hire  and  have  a representative  police 
department  and  still  maintain  our  standards. 

Affirmative  action,  unfortunately,  has  been  abused. 
The  concept  is  absolutely  essential,  but  instead  of  going 
at  it  in  a rational  way,  most  cities  just  lowered  stan- 
dards. The  irony  is  that  not  only  did  they  not  achieve  af- 
firmative action,  they  just  lowered  the  quality  of  police 
officers.  The  statement  by  the  assistant  director  of  per- 
sonnel in  New  York  that  the  city  is  now  hiring  functional 
illiterates  as  policemen  is  an  ominous  thing  if  true. 
Because  if  you  don’t  have  cops  with  the  basic  in- 
telligence to  understand  the  law,  to  understand  the 
whole  sense  of  what  a policeman  is  about  in  a democratic 
society,  then  you're  going  to  have  scandal  after  scandal 
because  they  don’t  get  the  message.  You  may  have  90 
percent  of  the  force  that  recognize  that  you  don’t  use 
stun  guns  on  prisoners,  that  it’s  not  just  a harmless  lit- 
tle joke,  it’s  actually  a felony.  But  then  you  have  other 
people  of  limited  intelligence  who  might  treat  it  very 
casually. 

LEN:  Notwithstanding  Professor  Wilson’s  arguments, 
can  a police  department  offer  incentives  to  its  officers  to 
get  college  credits  if  they  don’t  have  a college 
background  upon  joining  the  force?  Moreover,  should  a 
police  department  do  this? 

McNAMARA:  We  do  that  in  San  Jose.  We  have  POST, 
the  Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Training,  but  a lot  of 
cities  don’t  have  that.  An  officer  in  San  Jose  can  get  an 
advanced  certificate  after  three  years  of  service  if  they 
have  a master’s  degree  or  the  equivalent  in  terms  of 
some  specialized  training  or  management  training.  That 
can  give  them  as  much  as  seven  and  a half  percent  extra 
in  their  salaries.  But  most  large  cities  do  not  adopt  that. 
We’re  the  only  one  in  California  that  has  that,  and  that  is 
a tremendous  boost  to  professionalism  in  our  depart- 
ment. But  it’s  expensive.  A patrolman  after  three  years, 
if  he  has  an  advanced  degree,  would  make  $42,000  a 
year.  That’s  heresy  in  a lot  of  places.  I was  recently  con- 
tacted by  the  Philadelphia  news  media  because  my 
name  was  apparently  on  the  list  that  was  submitted  to 
Mayor  Goode  for  police  commissioner.  The  reporter  told 
me  that  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  was  $66,000  a 
year.  That’s  what  my  senior  lieutenants  are  paid.  They 
asked  me  if  I thought  that  would  be  a detriment  in  terms 
of  hiring  the  kind  of  executive  they  need  — a brilliant, 
tough  administrator  who’s  going  to  go  through  the 
agony  of  reforming  a department  that’s  resistant  to 
change.  I said  absolutely.  You've  really  got  to  look  at  it 
as  we  look  at  the  private  sector,  and  you  can’t  continue 


this  kind  of  attitude  toward  the  police  that  it’s  kind  of 
the  watchman  on  the  corner,  because  if  you  do  that 
you're  going  to  continue  to  get  scandals. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  competing  with  Silicon  Valley  for 
talented  personnel,  that  would  seem  to  be  particularly 
applicable  in  cases  where  your  department  needs  com- 
puter personnel,  whether  civilian  or  sworn.  Is  this  the 
case? 

McNAMARA:  We’re  actually  in  a better  position 
because  of  the  great  impetus  in  Silicon  Valley.  The  city’s 
pay  scale  is  commensurate  with  the  private  sector,  so 
we're  able  to  compete.  We’re  the  most  automated  police 
department  in  the  world,  and  it’s  the  only  way  we  can 


LEN:  Does  your  proximity  to  Silicon  Valley’s  computer 
industry  have  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  your  depart- 
ment is  so  heavily  computerized? 

McNAMARA:  I think  the  main  impetus  for  it  is 
management's  attitude  toward  innovation.  We  don’t 
find  ourselves  working  closely  with  the  computer  in- 
dustry, although  we  have  had  some  donations  from 
them. 


LEN:  You’ve  headed  two  departments  with  strong 
track  records  in  innovation.  How  much  of  that  comes 
from  the  top,  and  how  easy  is  it  to  infuse  the  troops  with 
the  notion  that  innovative  thinking  is  to  be  encouraged? 


'We  pay  our  people 
premium  prices , but 
their  productivity  is 
excellent,  and  the 
discipline  and 
standards  are  very 
high . That’s  the  sort 
of  professional  model 
of  policing  I would 
like  to  see.  9 


police.  The  city  of  San  Jose  has  700,000  people  over  166 
square  miles,  and  we  have  the  least  staffing  per  capita  of 
any  city.  We  have  1,036  sworn  officers,  where  the 
average  city  with  that  population  would  have  about 
3,000  officers.  We  pay  our  people  premium  prices,  but 
their  productivity  is  excellent,  and  the  discipline  and 
standards  are  very  high,  and  they’re  accepted.  That’s 
the  sort  of  professional  model  of  policing  that  I would 
like  to  see.  You  see  big  cities  stepping  back  from  that. 
Many  times,  the  political  system  being  what  it  is,  they 
feel  that  they  can’t  really  raise  the  cops’  salaries,  and  it’s 
a kind  of  vicious  cycle.  They’re  looking  at  some  pretty 
poor  police  performance  and  they  say  "Why  should  we 
pay  those  guys  more,”  but  the  fact  that  they  don’t 
means  that  you’re  continuing  the  cycle,  that  you  won’t 
be  able  to  recruit  the  best  and  the  brightest,  and  you 
have  a profession  without  a lot  of  appeal  to  talented  and 
idealistic  young  people,  which  is  what  we  need  in 
American  policing. 

Looking  for  the  right  mix 

LEN:  Given  your  manpower  levels,  it  seems  as  if  you 
must  be  working  from  a mix  that  includes  the  guidance 
of  computer  systems  and  the  common-sense  deploy- 
ment of  hard-working  cops. 

McNAMARA:  Yeah,  and  it's  funny  when  you  think 
that  in  the  largest  police  force  in  the  country,  in  New 
York  — I guess  I read  this  in  Law  Enforcement  News 
recently  — they’re  hoping  to  get  a computerized  system 
for  fingerprints.  We’ve  had  a computerized  system  for 
five  years  in  San  Jose  for  identifying  latent  fingerprints. 
It’s  a shocking  lapse  of  technology. 

We  base  everything  on  our  computer  analyses.  The 
deployment  systems  we  use,  the  shapes  of  beat  boun- 
daries and  districts,  deciding  which  beats  are  covered 
and  which  are  not.  This  is  a dynamic  process,  and  our 
supervisors  have  computer  terminals  in  their  cars.  A 
sergeant  or  lieutenant  can  redeploy  his  people  during  a 
tour  of  duty,  which  is  necessary  for  us.  It’s  a great  cost- 
saver. 


McNAMARA:  Well,  that  speaks  to  the  other  part  of  my 
feeling  about  management.  It’s  not  this  kind  of  Big 
Brother  computerized  management,  but  rather  that 
you,  as  part  of  the  management  team,  have  to  be  con- 
stantly meeting  with  your  people.  You  can’t  allow  the 
depersonalizing  impact  of  bureaucracies  and  computers 
to  affect  the  department,  because  it  would  be  deadly. 
We  are  fortunate  in  that  we’ve  gotten  recognition  from 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  on  greatly  improved 
community  relations,  and  from  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment as  well.  But  at  the  meetings  I go  to,  constantly 
moving  through  the  department,  I find  the  patrol 
sergeants  trying  experiments  on  their  own  with  their 
teams.  So  that’s  the  ultimate,  that  you  get  down  to  that 
level  and  encourage  people  to  think  about  their  job  and 
their  responsibilities.  Those  people  have  the  expertise 
that  doesn’t  exist  on  top,  because  we  don’t  know  the  dai- 
ly situation  the  way  they  do.  To  get  them  into  an  ex- 
perimental and  research-oriented  frame  of  mind  is  quite 
an  accomplishment. 

LEN:  Going  back  for  a moment  to  your  mention  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  what  sort  of  recognition  does 
the  State  Department  have  to  offer  domestic  police 
agencies? 

McNAMARA:  Well,  for  about  five  years  now  San  Jose 
cops  have  been  doing  an  extraordinary  job  in  communi- 
ty relations.  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  said  the 
improvements  in  San  Jose  meant  that  the  department 
should  be  a model  for  big-city  American  police  depart- 
ments. Then  we  received  a lot  of  recognition  on  national 
television  for  eliminating  problems  of  excessive  force 
and  brutality  and  for  winning  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. So  the  State  Department,  in  what  I saw  as  a 
great  compliment,  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  assist 
them  by  providing  a model  they  could  hold  up  for  Latin 
American  police  departments.  It  would  not  only  be  in 
the  techniques  of  handling  crisis  situations,  but  also  in 
the  basic  philosophy  of  policing,  that  in  order  to  be  effec- 
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Close  to  the  source: 

New  anti-drug  effort  launched 


Continued  from  Page  1 
and  Haiti  and  between  Cuba  and 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  where 
most  of  the  drug  crops  are 
shipped  into  the  United  States. 
"We’re  taking  the  drug  war  out- 
ward from  our  borders,  as  close  to 
the  source  as  possible,"  said 
Howard-Gehrig,  staff  director  of 
the  Vice  President’s  task  force. 

Although  U.S.  officials  are  said 
to  have  consulted  with  all  the 
countries  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion, the  Colombian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Rodrigo 
Lloreda,  indicated  that  he  knew 
little  of  the  accelerated  plans  to 
crack  down  on  drug  traffic. 

Sophisticated  weaponry  in  the 
campaign  will  include  the  E-2C 
flying  command  post  — the  type 
used  in  the  recent  interception  of 
an  Egyptian  airliner  carrying  the 
hijackers  of  the  passenger  ship 
Achille  Lauro.  The  plane  carries 
radar  that  can  track  air  traffic  to  a 
distance  of  200  miles  and  then 
direct  jet  fighters  to  intercept 
suspicious  planes. 

Interdiction  has  always  been  a 
"hit-or-miss"  proposition,  con- 
ceded one  U.S.  law  enforcement 
official,  because  of  a lack  of  per- 
sonnel or  equipment.  "That’s 


what  makes  this  different, 
because  they're  apparently 
devoting  enough  resources  to  it,” 
said  the  official. 

As  massive  as  the  offensive  is, 
attempts  to  drug  traffic  have 
yielded  discouraging  results  due 
to  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
drugs  needed  to  supply  the  entire 
U.S.  market,  the  plentiful 
transportation  routes  and  the 
enormous  profits  involved. 

Hat  Trick  I,  a much  smaller 
operation  also  coordinated  by  the 


Continued  from  Page  1 
group  headed  by  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese. 

According  to  Broward  County, 
Fla.,  Sheriff  Nick  Navarro,  whose 
officers  raided  the  warehouse  in 
September,  a task  force  of  his 
deputies  and  federal  agents  are 
conducting  an  investigation  into 
the  list  of  radio  frequencies. 

Navarro  said  he  was  concerned 
that  frequencies  which  have  no 
apparent  link  to  smuggling  opera- 


Vice  President’s  office,  was 
viewed  as  being  relatively  un- 
productive and  did  not  receive 
much  publicity.  According  to  one 
Federal  law  enforcement  official, 
the  current  operation  involves 
much  more  "military  hardware.” 

"This  is  a massive  operation. 
They're  going  to  cover  the  area. 
They  ’re  going  to  cause  some  prob- 
lems for  the  people  trying  to  get 
drugs  into  this  country,”  a Pen- 
tagon source  said. 


tions  were  intercepted.  The  task 
force,  he  said,  is  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  significance  of  the  1,000 
frequencies,  which  include  those 
for  Air  Force  bases,  U.S.  missile 
installations  and  Walt  Disney 
World  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Also  included  in  the  list  were 
frequencies  for  military  in- 
telligence groups,  tactical  fighter 
squadrons,  combat  support 
squadrons,  communications 
squadrons  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

The  list  of  frequencies  was 
given  to  the  House  Government 
Operations  subcommittee  by  a 
local  Broward  County  official,  ac- 
cording to  Rep.  English,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that 
oversees  the  Federal  war  on  drug 
smuggling. 

The  official  asserted  that  the 
alleged  smugglers  had  ties  to  the 
Colombian  terrorist  group  M-19, 
which  was  responsible  for  seizing 
the  national  Palace  of  Justice  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  November 
and  killing  100  people,  including 
12  justices. 

Critics  have  charged  that  such 
security  breaches  are  com- 
monplace and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  miserly  in  spen- 
ding funds  for  new  technology  to 
equal  that  of  smugglers  and  other 
criminals. 

Sen.  DeConcini  and  Rep. 
English  have  called  on  the  White 
House  for  assistance  in  shaping 
new  legislation  that  would  pre- 
vent such  security  lapses  in  the 
future. 
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tive  a department  has  to  win  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It's  been  pointed  out  that  in  many  of  those  countries  the  best  asset 
that  the  revolutionaries  and  the  terrorists  have  are  the  local 
authorities,  who  are  hated  and  feared  by  people,  so  the  public  can’t  tell 
the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys  and  the  police  don’t  get  the  kind  of 
support  that  they  need  in  a democratic  society.  They  don’t  need  us  to 
teach  them  how  to  shoot;  the  problem  is  that  they  already  shoot.  We’re 
training  them  how  not  to  shoot,  and  if  we  can  help  save  some  lives, 
that’s  a great  goal.  If  we  can  help  instill  a concept  of  a police  force  as  a 
sworn  group  of  people  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the  citizens  in 
places  where  that  doesn’t  exist,  that  would  be  a tremendous  victory. 
There’s  always  the  possibility  that  people  won’t  go  along  with  the  pro- 
gram and  they’ll  continue  to  do  things  that  are  counter-productive,  but 
if  the  United  States  wants  real  change  in  these  countries,  and  wants 
people  to  be  treated  better  by  the  police,  then  we  have  to  show  them 
how  to  do  it  and  not  just  condemn  them  for  doing  it  wrong. 

LEN:  What  exactly  will  you  be  doing  for  the  State  Department? 

McNAMARA:  Well,  what  will  happen  is  that  these  officers  will  come  to 
visit  us  and  get  hands-on  training,  live  in  San  Jose  for  maybe  as  long  as 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  we  will  do  some  on-site  visits.  I’ll  probably  do 
some  of  them  myself,  as  will  some  of  my  key  personnel.  The  countries 
that  will  participate  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights,  as  well  as  by  the  San  Jose  City  Council.  Our 
cops  see  this  as  a tremendous  morale-booster.  They  know  they’re  doing 
a good  job,  but  it’s  always  nice  to  be  picked  as  a model. 

The  firing  line 

LEN:  In  your  book  "Safe  and  Sane,”  you  talked  at  length  about  the 
whole  matter  of  handgun  ownership  and  handgun  control.  As  you  see 
things,  where  does  one  draw  the  line  between  facilitating  handgun 
ownership  for  those  who  have  a demonstrable  need  and  keeping  the 
gun  problem  from  escalating  out  of  sight? 

McNAMARA:  Public  policy  should  be  aimed  at  minimizing  the  owner- 
ship of  handguns.  You  can’t  totally  prevent  it  because  there  are  people 
who  maybe  have  a legitimate  need,  who  know  how  to  use  a gun,  who 
know  the  law.  But  when  we  look  at  the  statistics  — in  1980, 77  people  in 
Japan  were  killed  with  handguns,  8 in  Great  Britain,  24  in  Switzerland, 
8 in  Canada,  23  in  Israel,  18  in  Sweden,  4 in  Australia  and  1 1,522  in  the 
United  States  — I think  that’s  the  argument.  We  don’t  really  have  to 
go  much  further  than  that.  These  things  are  killing  people.  We’ve  had  a 
tremendous  barrage  of  propaganda  with  handguns,  and  there’s  a lot  of 
people  buying  guns  that  don’t  know  how  to  use  them  and  don’t  know 
what  the  law  is  in  terms  of  using  a deadly  weapon.  They’ve  been  fooled 
into  purchasing  this,  thinking  that  somehow  it  gives  a kind  of  magical 
safety,  when  in  fact  what  they  should  have  been  doing  is  getting 
alarms,  better  locks  and  so  on.  Many  of  these  people  are  killed  as  a 
result  of  owning  guns  — someone  in  the  family,  either  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  or  an  intruder  comes  in,  takes  the  gun  and  uses  it  on  the  vic- 
tim, who  just  doesn’t  want  to  pull  the  trigger. 

The  other  thing  is,  the  NIJ  studies  show  pretty  clearly  that  the  pur- 
chase of  those  guns  legally  is  what  is  arming  the  underworld.  The  ma- 
jority of  criminals  who  use  guns  in  the  commission  of  a crime  got  the 
handgun  from  someone  who  purchased  it  legally  and  it  was  stolen  or 
lost  through  carelessness.  So  we  ought  to  be  doing  a better  job  of  pro- 
tecting people,  having  very  firm  punishment  for  dangerous,  violent 
people  and  locking  them  up.  If  we  do  a better  job  at  that,  then  there’ll 
be  less  paranoia  that  leads  people  to  go  out  and  buy  a gun. 

LEN:  That  sort  of  approach  — the  stiffer  punishments  for  gun-related 
crimes  — fits  neatly  with  the  position  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, that  the  guns  don’t  kill  people,  but  rather  people  do.  Yet  you  and 
they  are  far  from  agreement  on  the  McClure- Volkme»  gun-decontrol 
bill  that’s  now  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I take  it,  then,  that  you 
would  support  things  like  waiting  periods  for  gun  permits,  background 
checks,  bans  on  interstate  mail-order  sales  and  so  forth. 

McNAMARA:  Those  things  are  a minimum.  The  other  main  point  that 
I’ve  said  is  that  we  should  discourage  guns.  What  the  NR  A is  presen- 
ting is  a chilling  vision  of  life  in  America  — we’re  all  going  to  be  walking 
around  like  it’s  Beirut,  packing  semiautomatic  Uzis  and  Mac-lO’s.  It’s 
insane.  They  have  pushed  bills,  and  they’ve  won;  I don’t  ever 
remember  winning  against  the  NRA  in  all  the  years  I ’ ve  been  making 
these  arguments.  They’ve  won  round  after  round.  They’ve  pushed  very 
deliberately  on  a national  basis  to  remove  any  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
these  weapons,  both  handguns  and  assault  rifles.  Also,  each  year  they 
have  tried  in  different  states  and  in  Congress  to  push  through  legisla- 
tion that  would  remove  the  power  of  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  to 
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restaurant  that  was  considered  to 
be  a hot-spot  for  "news  coming 
down  the  pipe  from  the  street,  ’ ' he 
drove  to  the  precinct  and  went 
upstairs  to  the  detective  task 
force  with  his  information.  The 
detectives  were  not  receptive, 
however,  and  Officer  Dietl  was 
told  that  they  (the  detectives) 
were  receiving  hundreds  of  calls 
every  hour  and  he  would  "have  to 


wait  in  line." 

Next,  Officer  Dietl  brought  his 
information  to  his  precinct  com- 
mander, Capt.  Louis  Fortunato, 
and  requested  and  received  per- 
mission for  he  and  his  partner  to 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  the 
nun’s  case  for  the  next  several 
days.  Dietl  and  Colleran  worked 
around  the  clock,  scarcely  taking 
the  time  to  eat  or  sleep.  The  out- 
come of  the  case  is  representative 
of  the  ambitions  of  petty 
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withhold  licenses  to  carry  concealed  weapons.  So  unless  someone  was  a 
convicted  felon  or  a certified  nut,  the  chief  would  be  obligated  to  give 
them  a permit  to  carry  a weapon.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  as  a people 
whether  we  re  going  to  feel  safer  if  we  re  sitting  in  a crowded  theater 
and  every  third  person  is  packing  a handgun.  Are  we  going  to  feel  safer 
on  the  subway  or  on  an  airplane  if  every  other  person  has  a handgun?  Of 
course  not. 


LEN:  As  you  see  it,  how  does  the  NRA  manage  to  beat  the  lobbying  ef- 
forts of  law  enforcement  at  virtually  every  turn? 

McNAMARA:  Money,  1 think.  Plus  it’s  a single  issue  for  them, 
whereas  we’re  involved  in  an  awful  lot  of  things.  The  gun  manufac- 
turers pump  tremendous  amounts  of  money  into  this.  The  myth  that 
they  ’ve  projected  is  that  the  NRA  is  made  up  of  little  guys  who  send  for 
the  magazine  and  pay  their  yearly  dues.  True,  there  are  a lot  of  people 
like  that,  but  the  NRA  gets  a very  small  fraction  of  its  money  from 
that.  A lot  comes  from  these  subsidies  from  the  manufacturers. 

They’ve  been  very  clever.  They've  done  a lot  of  training,  they’ve 
sponsored  shooting  matches  for  police  officers,  they’ve  projected  an 
image  of  themselves  as  super  patriots  and  friends  of  law  enforcement, 
when  in  fact  they've  opposed  outlawing  the  cop-killer  bullets,  they  op- 
pose controls  on  the  assault  rifles  that  outgun  our  police  officers,  and 
they  re  trying  to  strip  away  the  few  controls  that  exist  on  the  interstate 
sale  of  handguns.  I think  what  has  happened  is  that  finally  their  tactics 
have  gotten  so  outrageous  that  a lot  of  eyes  in  law  enforcement  are  be- 
ing opened  up.  People  are  saying,  "How  can  these  guys  be  our  friends 
when  they  won’t  outlaw  bullets  made  to  kill  us?  How  can  these  people 
be  our  friends  when  they’re  willing  to  let  people  have  these  semi- 
automatic assault  rifles?"  The  fact  that  they  want  harsher  punish- 
ments for  people  who  use  guns  in  committing  crimes  doesn't  mean 
anything  because  we  want  that  too.  If  you  think  for  a moment  about 
the  ridiculousness  of  their  position  — they  say  guns  don’t  kill,  people 
do  — I’ve  faced  a lot  of  crazy  people  and  none  of  them  killed  me.  But 
most  of  them  did  not  have  handguns.  I don’t  think  I ’d  be  sitting  here  if 
we  had  the  number  of  guns  then  that  we  have  now.  One  scrawny  little 
screwball  can  kill  you  with  two  and  a half  pounds  of  pressure  on  a trig- 
ger. It’s  just  ridiculous  to  say  it’s  not  the  gun  that  kills.  That  person 
couldn’t  even  slap  you  in  the  face  without  that  deadly  weapon.  So  every 
time  we  look  at  the  thousands  of  deaths  that  come  in  year  after  year, 
there’s  an  invisible  finger  on  the  trigger,  and  that’s  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Author,  author 

LEN:  After  20-some-odd  years  in  policing,  what  prompted  the  foray  in- 
to fiction  writing  that  led  to  "The  First  Directive”? 

McNAMARA:  A lot  of  things.  First  of  all,  cops  are  story-tellers.  The 
things  we  see  are  unique  and  fascinating,  and  if  you  love  police  work  — 
as  I think  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cops  do  — this  is  what  keeps  it 
going.  Then,  too,  I ' ve  h^d  insomnia  since  I became  a police  chief.  I wake 
up  every  night  and  there's  always  details  and  responsibilities  on  your 
mind.  Ironically,  when  I worked  in  Harlem  and  people  were  trying  to  kill  me,  I 
slept  like  a baby.  But'  I found  the  stress  of  the  chief's  job  such  that  I 
don’t  sleep  the  whole  night  through.  I used  to  do  calisthenics  and  I 
thought,  "Hell,  there’s  got  to  be.something  better  to  do  than  push-ups 
at  two  in  the  morning."  So  I began  to  daydream  about  these  three 
rather  different  cops.  They’re  not  alcoholic,  suicidal,  Wambaugh  types, 
but  they’re  not  angels  either.  The  thing  just  took  off,  and  it’s  almost 
frightening  the  way  they  develop  a life  of  their  own.  Also,  I just  love 
good  mysteries,  and  one  of  the  complaints  I had  is  that  I see  all  these 
books  on  cops,  some  of  which  have  cop  heroes  that  don’t  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a burglary  and  a robbery,  or  they  say  they’re  going  to 
release  the  safety  on  their  revolver.  That  hurts.  So  I said,  sort  of 
tongue-in-cheek,  that  I 'm  just  going  to  do  my  own  cop  novel  in  revenge. 

I never  thought  it  would  become  a best-seller. 


bureaucrats  in  conflict  with  their 
duties. 

The  nun’s  assailants  were 
originally  charged  with  assault, 
rape,  sodomy,  robbery  and 
burglary,  and  faced  a possible  60 
years  in  prison.  They  pleaded 
guilty  to  a lesser  charge.  One 
assailant,  identified  as  Max 
Lindeman,  pleaded  guilty  to  oral 
sodomy  and  was  sentenced  to  10 
to  20  years  in  prison.  The  other 
assailant,  identified  as  Harold 
Wells,  received  a 6-  to  10-year 
sentence.  Some  high-ranking  city 
detective  bosses,  allegedly  in  a 
tailspin  because  an  anticrime  cop 
got  ‘‘credit  for  the  arrests,” 
blocked  a promised  promotion  to 
the  Detective  Division  for  Officer 
Dietl  for  six  months.  He  wasn’t 
given  his  gold  shield  until  he 
threatened  to  resign  from  the 
force.  Even  then  his  promotion 
lacked  grace.  At  Officer  Dietl’s 
review  before  the  top  chiefs  of  the 
department,  Chief  of  Detectives 
James  T.  Sullivan  reportedly 
asked  Dietl  if  "he  wanted  a pat  on 
the  back  for  the  nun’s  case. ' ’ Chief 
John  Guido  of  the  department’s 
Internal  Affairs  Division  alleged- 
ly wanted  to  know  why  Dietl  went 
into  a bar  "where  his  (Guido's) 
men  had  reported  that  known 
gamblers  hung  out.”  At  the 
ceremony  honoring  new  detec- 
tives, Chiefs  Sullivan  and  Guido 
were  reportedly  the  only  men  who 
"did  not  congratulate  or  shake 
the  hand”  of  newly  promoted 


Detective  Richard  Dietl.  The  in- 
flated self-importance  of  bureau- 
cracy would  not  yield,  even  before 
the  horror  of  the  violation  of  a nun 
who  not  too  long  ago  would  have 
been  held  inviolate. 

In  another  case,  two  officers 
assigned  to  a Youth  Gang  Task 
Force  anticrime  unit  received  in- 
formation a gang  leader  in  the 
area,  and  a member  of  his  gang,  in 
possession  of  a loaded  sawed-off 
shotgun,  were  visiting  the 
clubhouse  of  a rival  gang.  The 
gangs  involved  were  the  type  that 
broke  up  neighborhoods  into  ter- 
ritories, made  their  own  laws  and 
ruled  inhabitants  through  terror. 
The  two  officers,  knowing  the 
whereabouts  of  the  armed  youths, 
raided  the  clubhouse  and  arrested 
the  intruding  members,  preven- 
ting an  eruption  of  violent 
reprisals.  After  being  advised  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  the 
youths  were  escorted  to  the  police 
precinct,  booked  and  charged 
with  possession  of  a deadly 
weapon,  a dagger,  criminal 
trespass  and  possession  of  drug 
paraphernalia.  When  arresting 
the  armed  gang  members,  the  two 
officers  placed  themselves  in 
potential  danger.  The  arrest  of 
the  two  gang  members,  in  a base- 
ment clubhouse  on  gang  turf,  con- 
tained the  unpredictable 
possibility  that  other  gang 
members  might  be  present, 
perhaps  armed,  and  would  shoot 
the  officers. 


Two  weeks  after  the  arrest,  the 
task  force’s  commanding  officer 
endorsed  a recomendation  that 
the  two  officers  be  granted  ap- 
propriate departmental  recog- 
nition. One  month  after  the  re- 
quest, a commanding  officer  from 
the  Community  Affairs  Section 
tersely  replied:  "I  see  no  cause  for 
recognition.  It  seems  to  be  the 
kind  of  thing  the  task  force  should 
do.  . Were  they  in  danger?" 

The  youths  were  armed.  The  ac- 
tivities of  youth  gangs  are  not  re- 
creations of  West  Side  Story;  it  is 
understood  that  youth  gangs  are 
extremely  violent  and  will  shoot 
rather  than  dance  their  way 
through  disagreements.  It  would 
not  have  been  stretching  a point 
to  assume  that  the  situation, 
unlike  movie  dramatizations,  was 
plausibly  dangerous.  The  ar- 
resting officers  frequently 
worked  on  their  own  time,  unpaid 
and  unsung,  to  steer  youths  away 
from  crime,  and  sometimes, 
because  of  the  sincerity  of  their  ef- 
forts, succeeded  in  integrating 
some  of  the  youths  into  the 
mainstream  of  life.  But  depart- 
mental recognition  is  many  times 
slow  in  coming;  media  recognition 
and  recognition  from  government 
and  the  general  public  have  been 
grudgingly  doled  out  to  police. 
Perhaps  it  is  American  society's 
desire  to  self-destruct  through 
the  indulgence  of  criminals  and 
the  unconscious  brutalization  of 
cops. 
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been  successful  in  the  security  field.  The  speakers  (security  entrepreneurs)  will  address  the  problems 
and  pitfalls  of  starting  your  own  business  as  well  as  their  formula  for  success.  The  seminar  will  deal 
with:  financing,  contract  writing,  equipment,  proposal  preparation  for  clients,  management  pro- 
blems, law/regulations/liabillties,  personnel  selection,  licensing  and  labor  relations.  Cost:  $195.00. 

Professional  Security  Management  Course: 

Preparing  for  the  Certified  Protection  Professional 
(C.P.P.)  Examination 

February  3,  - April  28,  1986 
Monday  evenings  from  6:00-10:00  P.M. 

This  course  is  designed  for  persons  in  or  seeking  a career  in  security  management.  It  particularly 
stresses  the  testing  areas  outlined  by  the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS)  for  its  Cer- 
tified Protection  Professional  designation.  The  course  will  cover  eight  mandatory  C.P.P.  examina- 
tion areas:  emergency  planning,  physical  security,  investigations,  protection  of  sensitive  information, 
legal  aspects  of  security  management,  personnel  security  and  substance  abuse  Cost:  $195:00. 

All  courses  will  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  more  information,  contact: 

Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600 

Executive  Director: 

Prof  Robert  A Hair,  C.P.P 
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Jobs 


Training  Administrator.  The 
Montana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  Division,  based  in 
Bozeman,  is  seeking  a new  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  candidate  selected  will  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  ad- 
ministration, management  and 
program  planning  for  the  divi- 
sion. Duties  will  include:  budget 
management  and  planning; 
organization  and  supervision  of 
staff;  curriculum  planning  and 
management;  liaison  with  legis- 
lators, professional  associations 
in  the  field  and  POST  council; 
course  instruction,  and  other 
related  duties  as  directed. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
master's  degree  and  at  least  five 
years  of  progressively  responsi- 
ble experience  in  a program 
management  field  closely 
associated  with  criminal  justice 
training.  Salary  is  up  to  $37,000 
annually,  depending  upon  quali- 
fications. 

For  information  about  applica- 
tions procedures,  write  or  call: 
Howard  Hammer,  Personnel  Of- 
ficer, Montana  Department  of 
Justice,  215  North  Sanders, 
Helena,  MT  59620.  Telephone: 
(406)  444-3800.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  December  31.  Ap- 
plication material  will  not  be 
mailed  out  after  December  20. 

Director,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. The  University  of 
Louisville  has  reopened  its  search 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  school 
include  the  degree  programs 
(bachelor's  and  master’s),  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  (SPI) 
and  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute  (NCPI). 

The  director  is  responsible  for: 
administration  and  operation  of 
the  school  and  is  expected  to 
teach  one  course  per  semester.  A 
review  of  the  director's  service  is 
made  at  five-year  intervals  by  the 
Dean  in  consultation  with  facul- 
ty. 


Necessary  qualifications  in- 
clude: A doctorate  in  criminal 
justice  or  closely  related 
discipline;  established  credentials 
and  demonstrated  commitment 
to  teaching,  research  and  service; 
academic  administrative  ex- 
perience with  particular  emphasis 
upon  interpersonal  relationships 
in  dealing  with  faculty,  staff  and 
students;  a record  of  experience 
with  criminal  justice  practi- 
tioners, and  demonstrated 
scholarly  accomplishments  in 
criminal  justice. 

The  position  is  a senior  level, 
academic  appointment  on  the 
tenure  track.  Salary  is  com- 
petitive and  negotiable  depen- 
ding upon  qualifications,  with  ap- 
pointment expected  on  or  before 
July  1.  1986. 

Send  nominations  or  applica- 
tions to:  Dr.  Richard  R.  Stevens, 
Chairperson,  Director's  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration, College  of  Urban 
and  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 
Applications  must  include  a vita, 
official  transcripts,  a list  of 
references,  and  copies  of  recent 
publications.  Deadline  for  the 
submission  of  applications  is 
December  31,  1985. 

Police  Officer,  Certified.  The  Tuc- 
son Police  Department  is 
recruiting  “quality”  certified 
polcie  officers.  Candidates  must 
be  currently  certified  by  the 
Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficer Advisory  Council  or  an 
equivalent  certifying  agency  of 
another  state.  Applicants  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  completion  of  academy. 

Candidates  must  also  meet  the 
following  requirements:  vision  no 
worse  than  20/100  uncorrected  in 
each  eye,  correctable  to  20/20  in 
one  eye  and  20/30  in  the  other; 
pass  written  and  physical  fitness 
tests;  undergo  comprehensive 
background  investigation,  psy- 
chological evaluation,  placement 
interview  and  medical  examina- 


tion, and  pass  polygraph  ex- 
amination. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants who  meet  all  of  the 
following  criteria:  employment 
with  an  agency  serving  a popula- 
tion greater  than  50,000;  street 
experience  in  excess  of  one  year, 
and  law  enforcement  employment 
that  includes  at  least  some  por- 
tion of  the  1 2-month  period  prior 
to  application.  Minimum  starting 
salary  is  $1,771  per  month;  max- 
imum starting  salary  i9  $1,956 
per  month. 

The  next  test  will  be  given  on 
January  14,  1986.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  Sgt. 
Mariann  Hermes-Hardy,  Recruit- 
ment Coordinator,  Tucson  Police 
Department,  Personnel  Section- 
Recruiting,  P.O.  Box  1071,  Tuc- 
son, AZ  85702-1071.  Telephone: 
(602)  791-4529. 

State  Troopers.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  accep- 
ting applications  for  entry-level 

positions  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police. 

Applicants  must  be  between  20 
and  29  years  of  age  and  be  a high 
school  graduate  or  possess  GED. 
Weight  should  be  proportionate 
to  height,  and  vision  must  be  at 
least  20/70,  correctable  to  20/40. 

All  candidates  must  U.S.  citizens 
of  good  moral  character  and  a resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  making 
preliminary  application. 

Applicants  for  the  positions, 
which  are  non-Civil  Service,  must 
pass  written  exam,  strength  and 
agility  test,  physical  exam,  back- 
ground investigation  and  oral  in- 
terview. 

Salary  is  $536.80  biweekly  dur- 
ing academy  training  and  starts 
at  $16,024  annually  upon  gradua- 
tion. Overtime  and  shift  differen- 
tial paid,  along  with  annual 
clothing  maintenance  allowance. 

To  apply  or  to  obtain  additional 
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information,  write  to:  Director, 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  1800  Elmer- 
ton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110. 

Police  Officers.  The  Oakland 
Police  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  prior  to  appointment, 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  and  hold  a valid  California 
driver’s  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ments. 

The  positions  offer  promotional 
opportunities,  educational  incen- 
tives and  a starting  salary  of 

$2,045.80  per  month  while  atten- 
ding the  police  academy.  Top 
salary  is  $36,141.88  per  year  (in- 
cluding holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 

paid  medical,  dental  and  sick 
leave  benefits,  three  weeks  an- 
nual paid  vacation,  college  and/or 
course  tuition  reimbursement 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 
Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Room 
120,  Oakland.  CA  94607.  Tel.: 
(416)  273-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired. 

Apprentice  Police  Officer.  The 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Police  Department 
is  seeking  new  recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least 
19 Vi  years  old,  have  vision  of  at 
least  20/100  correctable  to  20/20, 
and  have  completed  45  semester 
hours  of  college  with  a grade  point 
average  of  "C”  or  better.  In  addi- 
tion, all  applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character, 
and  have  a stable  background 
with  no  felony  convictions. 

Salary  is  $21,060  to  $22,260 
depending  upon  education. 


Southern  Illinois  University 
The  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Crime,  Delinquency 
and  Corrections 

Criminal  Justice,  tenure-track, 
assistant  professor  to  teach  any 
combination  of  courses  in  cor- 
rectional treatment,  psychology 
of  offenders,  juvenile  justice  or 
criminal  justice  administration, 
and  to  carry  on  an  effective 
research  and  publication  effort. 
Doctorate  in  discipline  directly 
related  to  criminal  or  juvenile 
justice.  Those  who  have  disser- 
tation completed  by  August  1 5, 
1986,  will  also  be  considered. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  strong  research  and 
scholarly  abilities. 

Closing  date  is  February  15, 
1986,  or  until  position  is  filled. 
Salary  is  negotiable.  Send  cur- 
riculum vita  and  list  of  three 
referees  to;  Dr.  Theodore  N.  Fer- 
dinand, Search  Committee, 
Crime  Study  Center,  Southern  Il- 
linois University  - Carbondale,  IL 
62901.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Among  the  fringe  benefits  are 
periodic  pay  raises  through  the 
seventh  year  of  service;  educa- 
tional incentives;  longevity  pay; 
eight  paid  holidays;  12  annual 
sick  days;  12  or  more  days  vaca- 
tion, depending  upon  seniority; 
retirement  plan;  major  medical 
and  life  insurance,  and  uniforms 
provided  by  the  department. 

Applicants  must  successfully 
complete  physical  fitness  test, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  In  addi- 
tion, recruits  undergo  an 
academy  training  program  of  ap- 
proximately 680  hours. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 
Dallas  Police  Department,  Police 
Personnel  Division,  2014  Main 
Street,  Room  201,  Dallas,  TX 
75201.  Tel.:  (214)  670-4407.  Out- 
of-state  calls:  1-800-527-2948. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
has  an  anticipated  tenure-track 
opening  for  an  assistant  professor 
of  criminal  justice. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  or  closely 
related  field.  Position  requires 
strong  commitment  to  research 
and  publication,  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent capabilities  in  teaching, 
advising  and  service. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, vita  and  three  current  letters 
of  reference,  before  February  15, 
1986.  to:  Dr.  Clyde  R.  Willis, 
Dean,  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Bowling  Green, 
OH  43403-0280. 


Latent  Fingerprint  Examiner  II 
City  of  San  Jose,  California 

Annual  Salary; 

$25,836  $31,404 
plus  full  fringe  benefits  package. 

Qualifications:  Three  (3)  years 
experience  in  technical  iden- 
tification work  including  com- 
parison and  identification  of  la- 
tent print  material  and  classifica- 
tion of  inked  fingerprints;  quali- 
fication as  Certified  Latent  Print 
Examiner  within  a reasonable 
time  from  date  of  hire;  ability  to 
pass  police  background  in- 
vestigation; possession  of  valid 
California  driver’s  license. 

Job  Description:  Incumbents 
receive  and  examine  latent 
prints  developed  by  police  at 
crime  scene  and  make  positive 
I.D.  from  minutiae  inherent  to 
each  individual.  Incumbents  use 
both  manual  I.D.  techniques  and 
automated  fingerprint  I.D. 
system.  Responsible  for  prepar- 
ing courtroom  evidence  displays 
and  giving  expert  testimony  in 
court. 

For  more  information  and  ap- 
plication forms,  contact:  Sharon 
Borden,  City  of  San  Jose  Employ- 
ment Office,  City  Hall,  Room 
207,  801  N.  First  Street,  San 
Jose,  CA  951  1 0.  (408)- 
277-4204. 
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Upcoming  Events 


FEBRUARY 

3-4.  Win  Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Fee; 
•76  for  officers,  $60  for  spouses. 

3-4.  Hostage  Recovery.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  Fee:  «160. 

3-4.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  8360. 

3-7.  Law  Enforcement  Photography. 
Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
To  be  held  in  Burlingame.  Calif.  Fee:  8260. 

3-7.  Video  Production  for  Police.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio.  Fee: 
8426  (member  agency):  8476  (non-member 
agency). 

3-7.  Racketeering  and  Conspiracy  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Centre  on  Organiz- 
ed Crime,  Broward  County,  Fla.,  Sheriff  s 
Office.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fee: 
8300  (in-state);  8376  (out  of  state). 

3-7.  Child  Abuse  Intervention,  Referral  and 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Delinquen- 
cy Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

3-7.  Police  Budget  Preparation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

3-7.  Advanced  Police  Computer  Applica- 
tions & Management.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $426 
(member  agency);  $475  (non-member  agen- 
cy). 

3-14.  Line  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  To 
be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee:  $300. 

3-21.  Crime  Prevention  Theory.  Practice  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $775. 

4.  Interview  & Interrogation.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Fee: 
$20. 

5.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Chiefs. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$460. 

5-6.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 


Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  8360. 

5-7.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $260. 

8- May  9.  75th  Administrative  Officers 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 

Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky  Fee: 
$1,200. 

9- 13.  Thirteenth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans. 

1M3.  Basic  Police  Photography.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  and 
Education  Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo. 
Ohio.  Fee:  $200. 

10- 14.  Measuring  & Improving  Police  Pro- 
ductivity. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.  Fee:  $425  (member  agen- 
cy); $476  (non-member  agency). 

10-21.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $476. 

10-21.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$650. 

10-March  7.  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $776. 

10-March  7.  Principles  of  Police  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $776. 

17.  The  Basics  of  Health-Care  Security. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
for  Hospital  Security.  To  be  held  in  Orlan- 
do, Fla. 

17- 21.  Internal  Sexual  Harassment. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fee:  $200. 

18- 19.  Critical  Issues  for  Health-Care 
Security  Administration.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

18-21.  The  Investigation  of  Missing 
Children.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 


Baton  Rouge,  La.  Fee:  8376  (member  agen- 
cy); $426  (non-member  agency). 

18- 21.  Crime  AnalysU.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee:  8376  (member 
agency);  8425  (non-member  agency). 

19- 21.  Enforcing  the  Texas  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Code:  Basic  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  University. 
To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee:  886. 

20.  Investigating  Child  Abuse.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  and 
Education  Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Fee:  $116. 

22-23.  Win  Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Fee: 
$76  for  officers,  $60  for  spouses. 

24-26.  Terrorism  In  the  80's.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

24-26.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee:  $200. 

24-27.  Civil  & Vicarious  Liability. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego. 
Fee:  $376  (member  agency);  $426  (non- 
member agency). 

24-28.  Advanced  Management  Practices. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

24-28.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Traf- 
fic Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $460. 

24-28.  Basic  Fingerprint  Classification. 
Presented  by  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College.  To  be  held  in  Oak  Creek. 
Wise.  Fee:  $24.75. 

24-28.  Allocation  & Distribution  of  Police 
Personnel.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Las  Vegas.  Fee;  $426  (member  agency); 
$476  (non-member  agency). 

24-March  7.  Managing  Small  and  Medium- 
Sized  Police  Departments.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

24-March  7.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 


Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $676. 

25- 27.  Broward  Command  Centra 

on  Managing  Investigative  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Centre  on  Organized 
Crime,  Broward  County,  Fla.,  Sheriffs  Of- 
fice. To  be  held  in  Ft  Lauderdale.  Fee:  $200. 

26.  Updating  Operational  Polidee  & Pro- 
cedures for  Jails.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  and  Education  Center.  To 
be  held  in  Toledo.  Ohio.  No  fee  for  jail  ad- 
ministrators. supervisors  and  other  public 
officials  responsible  for  local  jails. 

26- 28.  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky. 
Fee:  8260. 

27- 28.  Prisons  at  the  Bar.  Correcting  Cor 
rectiona  through  Litigation.  The  31st  An- 
nual Southern  Conference  on  Correction. 
To  be  held  in  Tallahassee.  Fla.  Fee:  $60.  To 
register,  contact:  Joan  Grant.  Florida  State 
Conference  Center,  Florida  State  Universi- 
ty. Tallahassee.  FL  32306. 

27-March  2.  "Criminal  Justice  in  the  80’s  — 
Myths  & Realities."  The  13th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Western  Society  of 
Criminology.  To  be  held  in  Newport  Beach. 
Calif. 


MARCH 

1-2.  Win  Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  Fee:  $76 
for  officers,  $60  for  spouses. 

3-6.  Symposium  on  Law  Enforcement  Data 
Processing  Management.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee- 
8250. 

3-7.  Field  Training  Officers  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

3-7.  The  Investigation  of  Child  Abuse  & 
Sexual  Exploitation.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  San  Antonio.  Fee:  $426 
(member  agency);  $476  (non-member  agen- 
cy). 

3-14.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Sponsored  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $660. 

5.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Chiefs. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


American  Society  of  Criminology, 
Attn.:  Sarah  M.  Hall,  1314  Kinnear 
Road,  Columbus,  OH  43212.  Tel.:  (614) 
422-9207. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  C A 93102. 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  do  Larrell  Thomas, 
APPRO  Conference  Chairman,  P.O. 
Box  1250,  Gainesville,  FL  32602. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)  475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4066,  Modesto. 
CA  96352.  Tel:  (209)  676-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo.  OH 
43614.  Tel:  (419)  382-6666. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building,  3601  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90007. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 


Ge.trgia  Police  Academy,  969  E.  Con- 
federate Ave„  P.O.  Box.  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office.  Nelsonville,  OH  46764. 
(614)  753-3691,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  and 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Tel:  (301) 
948-0922. 


International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  Tel:  (312)  963-0990. 

International  Association  of  Women 
Police,  do  Sgt.  Shirley  Warner.  An- 
chorage Police  Department.  622  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  AK  99601.  Tel: 
(907)264-4193. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent.  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Jerome  Leavitt  Inc.,  6402  East  Ninth 
Street.  Tucson,  AZ  85711-3116. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  63203. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel:  (203)  656-2906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools,  601 


North  Interregional,  Austin.  TX  78702. 
Tel:  (612)  396-8686. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 53  West  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  IL  60604.  Tel.:  (312)  939-6060. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor,  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street.  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (804)393-8289. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno.  NV  89507.  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89507. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (306)  776-6500. 

National  Police  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus,  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport,  PA  16132.  Tel: 
(412)  678-9601. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 


Police  Execntive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Tel.:  (814)  863-0262. 

Professional  Police  Services  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  10902.  St.  Paul.  MN  55110.  Tel: 
(612)  464-1080. 

Richard  W.  Kobeti  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  Tel:  (703) 
965-1 128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296.  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchle  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive.  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute.  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel:  (502) 
688-6661. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O  Box  707,  Richardson.  TX 
76080.  Tel:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  TeL:  (302)738-8155 

Western  Society  of  Criminology,  do 
Joyce  McAlexander,  School  of  Public 
Administration,  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
gram. San  Diego  State  University.  San 
Diego.  CA  92182.  (619)  266-6224. 


Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee- 
8460. 

6-7.  POLEX  legal  Forum.  Sponsored  by 
the  Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  University  Park,  Pa 
Fee:  $226. 

9- 15.  Providing  Protective  Services.  Spon- 
sored by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates 
Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Fee- 
$2,100. 

10- 11.  Win  Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  bo  held  in  Tampa.  Fla.  Fee,  $76  for 
officers.  $60  for  spouses. 

10-12.  Special  Problems  In  Internal  Affaire 
Investigations.  Pre tented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee- 
8276. 

10-12.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $325. 

10-14.  Stress  Awareness  and  Resolution. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fee:  $200. 

1014.  Managing  the  Internal  Affaire  Func- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
San  Diego.  Fee:  $426  (member  agency); 
•475  (non-member  agency). 

1014.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$460. 

10-14.  Selective  Traffic  Enforcement 
Opera tiona.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $360. 

10- 14.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $326. 

11- 12.  Police  Photography.  Presented  by 
the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College.  To 
beheld  in  Oak  Creek.  Wise.  Fee:  $11.10. 

12.  Introduction  to  Arson  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
and  Education  Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo. 
Ohio.  Fee:  $60. 

17-20.  Advanced  Police  Photography. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
and  Education  Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo. 
Ohio.  Fee:  $200. 

17-21.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $575. 

17-21.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Gulfport,  Miss.  Fee:  $426  (member 
agency);  $476  (non-member  agency), 

17-21.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement I.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $400. 

17-21.  Law  Enforcement  Photography. 
Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee:  $260. 

17-21.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $675. 

17-21.  Managing  Selective  Traffic  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $400. 

17-28.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $1,000. 

17- April  4.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
I -aw  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley.  Mass. 

18- 19.  Interviews  and  Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College.  To  be  held  in  Oak  Creek, 
Wise.  Fee:  $11.10. 

18- 21.  Developing  Police  Computer 
Capabilities.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Reno.  Nev.  Fee:  $376  (member  agen- 
cy); $426  (non-member  agency). 

19- 20.  Tracking  Serial  Murderers. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 
Fee:  5126. 

19-21.  Contemporary  Issues  In  Police  Ad- 
ministration. Sponsored  by  the 
South  wee  tern  Legal  Foundation.  To  be 
held  In  Dellas,  Tex. 


December  23, 1985 
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